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LIFE     OF    MILTON 

JOHN  MILTON,  the  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Milton, 
was  born  on  the  9th  of  December,  1608,  at  his  father's 
house  in  Bread  Street,  Cheapside.  His  father  was  of 
gentle  birth,  and  the  family  had  been  long  settled  in 
Oxfordshire ;  but  the  grandfather  of  the  poet  was  a  strong 
Papist,  and  disinherited  his  son,  who  had  embraced  the 
Protestant  faith.  The  son  settled  in  London,  where  he 
pursued  the  profession  of  scrivener,  and  amassed  a  con 
siderable  fortune.  He  was  a  man  of  culture,  and  an 
excellent  musician;  and  it  was  from  him  that  the  poet 
inherited  his  love  of  letters  and  his  love  of  music.  No 
pains  and  no  expense  were  spared  in  his  education.  First 
he  was  taught  at  home  by  Thomas  Young,  a  Puritan 
divine,  afterwards  Master  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge; 
then  he  was  sent  to  St.  Paul's  School ;  and  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  went  to  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
remained  till  he  took  his  M.A.  degree,  in  1632.  There  is 
a  foolish  story  current  of  his  having  been  whipped  at 
college;  but  we  may  safely  accept  his  own  words  as 
evidence  of  the  reputation  which  he  bore  as  an  under 
graduate — "I  found  more  than  ordinary  favour  and  re 
spect  above  any  of  my  equals  at  the  hands  of  those 
courteous  and  learned  men  the  fellows  of  the  college 
wherein  I  spent  some  years."  They  would,  he  adds, 
gladly  have  kept  him  there ;  but  he  retired  to  the  house 
of  his  father,  who  had  now  purchased  an  estate  at  Horton, 
in  Buckinghamshire,  and  there  he  spent  the  next  five 
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years,  writing  little,  but  amassing  those  vast  stores  of 
ancient  and  modern  learning  which  he  was  afterwards  to 
turn  to  such  good  account.  At  one  time  he  had  thoughts 
of  taking  orders,  but  scruples  of  conscience  prevented 
him.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  join  a  church  in 
which  Laud  was  the  ruling  spirit.  To  use  his  own  words, 
he  was  "church-ousted  by  the  prelates."  On  the  death 
of  his  mother,  in  1637,  he  went  abroad,  and  passed  two 
years  in  travel  on  the  Continent.  At  Paris  he  conversed 
with  the  learned  Grotius ;  at  Florence  he  made  the  friend 
ship  of  Galileo,  then  suffering  the  pains  of  the  Inquisi 
tion.  Everywhere,  at  Rome,  at  Naples,  at  Geneva,  he 
was  welcomed  by  the  learned  and  noble,  and  imbibed  all 
the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  Italian  art  and  literature, 
without  impairing  his  English  virtue  or  compromising  his 
unbending  Puritanism.  He  had  intended  visiting  Sicily 
and  Greece,  when  news  from  home  made  him  alter  his 
plans.  This  was  in  1639,  just  when  the  King  was  pre 
paring  his  second  expedition  against  the  Scotch,  and  "he 
thought  it  base  to  be  travelling  for  his  pleasure  abroad 
while  his  countrymen  were  contending  for  their  liberty 
at  home." 

Here  we  conclude  the  first  period  of  Milton's  life,  the 
period  of  preparation.  Thirty  years  and  more  he  may 
be  said  to  have  spent  in  education.  True  he  had  already 
written  Comus  and  Lycidas,  the  Ode  on  the  Nativity -, 
L 'Allegro  and  //  Penseroso — enough  to  show  that  a  poet 
had  been  born  in  England  greater  than  any  since  Shake 
speare's  death,  but  serving  only  as  a  prelude  to  the  great 
works  that  were  to  come.  Let  us  try  and  picture  to  our 
selves  what  this  education  embraced.  Never,  probably, 
has  so  great  a  genius  been  so  carefully  trained.  As  we 
read  of  the  devotion  of  his  father,  "the  ingeniose  scholar," 
and  his  own  intense  application  and  precocious  develop 
ment,1  we  are  reminded  of  another  "marvellous  boy,"  who 

1  "My  father  destined  me  when  quite  a  child  to  the  study  of 
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has,  like  Milton,  himself  told  the  story  of  his  childhood. 
Let  us  turn  aside  for  a  moment  and  compare  the  learning 
of  John  Milton  and  John  Stuart  Mill.  We  could  not  choose 
a  more  striking  instance  of  the  rapid  growth  of  science 
and  the  enormous  accumulation  of  knowledge  during  the 
List  two  centuries.  Milton  was  incomparably  the  most 
learned  man  of  his  age,  and  there  was  hardly  any  branch 
of  knowledge  then  existing  which  he  had  not  mastered. 
No  young  man,  we  may  safely  say,  of  our  own  generation 
had  read  more  or  knew  more  than  Mill  did  at  the  age  of 
twenty.  Yet  Mill's  range  of  knowledge  embraced  but  a 
segment  of  what  it  is  now  possible  to  know.  In  Latin 
and  Greek  we  may  pronounce  their  attainments  equal;  in 
modern  languages,  Mill's  knowledge  of  French  was  pro 
bably  as  perfect  as  Milton's  was  of  Italian,  and  to  French 
Mill  added  German,  which  was  then  in  England  an  un 
known  tongue.  But  against  Mill's  knowledge  of  Political 
Economy,  of  Jurisprudence,  of  Chemistry  and  Zoology, 
and  of  that  wide  but  ill-defined  science  which  has  hardly 
yet  won  for  itself  the  name  of  sociology,  what  have  we 
to  set  on  Milton's  side  ?  A  profound  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
and  Rabbinical  literature,  and  a  considerable  proficiency 
in  the  theology  and  philosophy  of  the  schoolmen.  Observe, 
it  is  not  the  men  we  are  comparing,  but  the  ages  in  which 
they  lived.  The  Titans  are  not  less  Titans  because  they 
did  not  batter  heaven  with  Armstrong  guns  ;  and,  more 
over,  the  advantage  is  not  all  on  our  side.  What  is  gained 
in  extent  of  knowledge  is  often  lost  in  concentration.  Con 
centration — in  this  word  we  seem  to  have  found  the  secret 
of  Miltpn's  power,  the  mainspring  of  his  genius.  His 
innate  energy  of  character,  his  vast  stores  of  learning, 
his  wide  experience  of  men  and  manners,  all  were  directed 

literature;  so  eagerly  did  I  embrace  it  that  from  the  twelfth 
year  of  my  age  I  rarely  quitted  my  tasks  or  went  to  bed  before 
midnight.  This  was  the  first  cause  of  my  blindness." — Trans 
lated  from  the  Latin  Defens.  Sec. 
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to  a  single  object,  all  brought  to  a  single  focus.  His  whole 
life  was  a  poem,3  and  a  poem  is,  as  it  were,  the  express 
image  of  his  life.  He  has  himself  told  us  the  ideal  which 
he  set  before  him,  the  goal  for  which  he  strove.  It  was 
"that  by  labour  and  intense  study  he  might  perhaps  leave 
something  so  written  to  after-times,  as  that  they  should  not 
willingly  let  it  die."  It  was  to  raise  a  work,  "not  from  the 
heat  of  youth,  or  the  vapours  of  wine,  like  that  which  flows 
at  waste  from  the  pen  of  some  vulgar  amorist  or  the  trencher 
fury  of  some  riming  parasite ;  but  by  devout  prayer  to  that 
Eternal  Spirit  who  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and 
knowledge,  and  send  out  his  Seraphim  with  the  hallowed 
fire  of  his  altar  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he 
pleases." 

We  have  dwelt  somewhat  fully  on  the  first  period  of 
Milton's  life  as  a  necessary  introduction  to  Paradise  Lost. 
Of  the  second  period,  from  his  return  to  England  in  1639 
to  the  Restoration,  it  is  impossible  within  our  prescribed 
limits  to  treat.  It  embraces  Milton's  public  life  as  Secre 
tary  for  Foreign  Tongues,  and  nearly  all  his  prose  writings 
— his  Reformation  in  England,  the  Areopagitica,  his 
treatise  on  Divorce,  on  Education,  on  Church  Govern 
ment,  and  his  Defence  of  the  People  of  England  for  the 
execution  of  the  King.  He  who  would  know  the  history 
of  the  English  Commonwealth  must  study  the  life  of  the 
Puritan  poet  no  less  than  the  life  of  the  Puritan  Protector, 
For  us  it  must  suffice  to  call  attention  to  one  or  two 
points  which  have  a  special  bearing  on  Paradise  Lost. 
To  begin  with  his  personal  history.  His  domestic  life 
was  not  a  happy  one.  He  was  thrice  married.  His  first 
was  an  ill-assorted  marriage.  He  complained  of  his  first 
wife  that  he  could  find  in  her  no  ability  for  "  fit  and 

2  "  He  who  would  not  be  frustrate  of  his  hope  to  write  well 
hereafter  in  laudable  things,  ought  himselfe  to  bee  a  true  Poem, 
that  is  a  composition  and  patterne  of  the  best  and  honorablest 
things." 
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matchable  conversation."  She  left  him,  and  only  returned 
as  he  was  on  the  eve  of  contracting  a  second  marriage. 
His  second  wife,  to  whom  he  was  fondly  attached,  died 
in  her  first  childbed.  The  three  daughters  left  him  by 
his  first  wife  neglected  and  cheated  their  father.  In  his 
last  will  he  calls  them  unkind  and  undutiful  children.  It 
was  chiefly  upon  personal  experience  (though  his  Puritan 
creed  and  Greek  culture  may  have  been  in  part  the  cause) 
that  Milton  founded  that  low  estimate  of  women  which 
we  find  implied  in  Paradise  Lost,  and  set  forth  at  length 
in  the  treatise  on  Divorce.  In  the  Paradise  of  Milton 
there  is  none  of  that  passionate  tenderness  and  reverent 
devotion  towards  women  which  breathes  in  the  Paradise 
of  the  great  Catholic  poet.  Adam  is  the  absolute  lord, 
Eve  the  soft  and  gracious  handmaid.  It  is  subjection, 
and  nothing  less,  that  he  demands,  though  by  him  "re 
quired  with  gentle  sway,"  and  by  her  yielded  with  sweet 
submission.3 

It  was  in  1652  that  Milton  wholly  lost  his  sight.  The 
immediate  cause  of  his  blindness  was  the  incessant  ap 
plication  and  overwork  in  his  controversy  with  Saumase. 
His  proud  boast  that  he  had  "lost  them  overplied  in 
liberty's  defence,"  the  agonized  wail  of  his  Sampson 
Agonistes,  and  the  invocation  to  light  with  which  the 
third  book  of  Paradise  Lost  opens,  are  passages  familiar 
to  us  all.  And  if  we  examine  closely  we  shall  not  fail  to 
perceive  unmistakable  evidence  of  his  blindness,  not  only 
in  detached  passages,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
later  poems.  We  see  it  in  the  limitations  which  it  im 
posed  on  his  genius.  Coleridge  has  called  attention  to  the 
absence  of  picturesqueness  in  Paradise  Lost.  We  miss 
the  sharp  outlines,  the  delicate  vignettes,  the  faithful  tran 
scripts  of  nature  which  abound  in  Lycidas,  in  L* Allegro, 
and  IlPenseroso.  But  from  this  very  weakness  he  drew  his 
strength.  His  loss  is  our  gain.  WThat  though  his  bodily 

8  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  308. 
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vision  failed,  the  mind's  eye  turned  inwards  beheld  the. 
very  form  and  essence  of  things.  To  himself,  the  embodi 
ment  of  all  that  was  noblest  and  best  in  England,  we  may 
apply  his  own  description  of  the  England  he  beheld  in  a 
vision.  Like  an  eagle,  he  kindled  his  undazzled  eyes  at 
the  full  midday  beam,  purging  and  unsealing  his  long- 
abused  sight  at  the  fountain  itself  of  heavenly  radiance. 

One  topic  remains,  which  it  is  impossible  to  omit, 
though  the  barest  outline  must  here  content  us — Milton's 
religious  belief.  First  and  foremost,  Milton  was  a  Puritan; 
that  is  to  say,  he  believed  in  a  personal  and  present  God, 
who  executed  judgment  on  the  earth,  whose  law,  as  con 
tained  in  the  Scriptures,  Old  and  New,  each  man  was 
bound  to  obey  and  carry  out  to  the  very  letter.  Secondly, 
no  sect  can  claim  Milton  as  its  own.  He  began  by  being 
a  Presbyterian ;  but  he  soon  broke  loose  from  Presby- 
terianism  and  joined  the  Independents.  The  Indepen 
dents  held  that  each  individual  body  of  Christians  was 
entitled  to  govern  itself,  to  elect  its  own  ministers  and 
officers,  and  to  sit  in  judgment  on  its  own  members,  as 
far  as  was  consistent  with  complete  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  Such  was  the  Independent's  creed  ;  but  in  prac 
tice  Milton  found  it  narrow  and  intolerant.  For  the  last 
years  of  his  life  he  worshipped  in  no  temple,  and  could 
call  himself  member  of  no  visible  church. 

The  last  part  of  Milton's  life,  from  the  Restoration  in 
1660  to  his  death,  Nov.  8th,  1674,  is  at  once  the  darkest 
and  the  most  glorious.  He  had  fallen  on  evil  days  and  evil 
tongues.  It  was  only  by  concealment  that  he  escaped  per 
secution  or  death.  His  occupation  as  a  statesman  was 
gone,  his  writings  were  burned  by  the  hangman ;  but  all 
this  he  patiently  endured,  content  and  even  rejoicing  that 
he  was  thus  enabled  to  resume  after  a  break  of  twenty-one 
years  what  he  had  never  ceased  to  regard  as  his  chief 
vocation  and  calling.  Paradise  Lost  was  begun  shortly 
before  the  Restoration,  it  was  published  in  1667.  In  the 
same  year  two  of  his  greatest  contemporaries,  Abraham 
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Cowley  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  died,  and  the  poet  who  was 
to  succeed  him,  John  Dryden,  published  his  Annus  Mira- 
bilis.  The  copyright  was  sold  by  Milton  to  one  Simmons 
for  five  pounds,  and  the  same  sum  to  be  paid  after  1,300 
copies  had  been  sold,  and  so  on  with  each  edition,  which 
was  limited  to  1,500.  It  first  appeared  in  ten  books,  in 
form  it  was  a  small  quarto,  its  price  three  shillings.  A 
second  edition  was  called  for  in  1674.  This  was,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  remarks,  a  rapid  sale  for  those  days,  considering 
that  "  from  1623  to  1664,  that  is  forty-one  years,  the  nation 
had  been  satisfied  with  only  two  editions  of  the  works  of 
Shakespeare,  which  probably  did  not  altogether  make  one 
thousand  copies."  For  an  account  of  the  poem  itself  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  another  volume  of  the  series 
which  will  shortly  appear.4 

In  conclusion,  we  will  quote  Dryden's  criticism  of  the 
poem ;  and  that  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  criticism 
itself,  but  rather  to  show,  what  has  often  been  disputed, 
that  at  least  with  competent  judges  it  was  from  its  very 
first  appearance  acknowledged  as  the  greatest  poem  in 
the  English  language.  Dryden's  epigram,  which  in  most 
editions  appears  on  the  first  page  of  Paradise  Lost,  is 
more  complimentary  than  judicious ;  but  in  the  preface  to 
his  State  of  Innocence  he  gives  us  his  deliberate  opinion 
of  Paradise  Lost — that  it  is  "one  of  the  greatest,  most 
noble,  and  most  sublime  poems  which  either  this  age  or 
nation  has  produced." 

Let  us  take  a  last  look  at  the  aged  poet  in  his  humble 
house  in  Artillery  Walk,  near  Bunhill  Fields.  He  rises  at 
four,  or,  if  it  is  winter,  at  five,  beginning  the  day  with  a 
chapter  from  the  Hebrew  Bible.  He  studies  till  twelve, 
and  dictates  to  his  daughters,  or  is  read  to  by  his  young 
Quaker  friend,  Ellwood.  At  twelve  he  dines,  and  after 
dinner  walks  abroad,  then  returning  he  plays  on  the  organ 
or  bass-viol ;  for  that  pursuit  alone  he  wants  no  guiding 
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hand.  His  old  friend  and  fellow-secretary,  Andrew  Marvell, 
comes  to  see  him  and  talk  of  the  good  old  times,  or  it  may 
be  some  Italian  visitor,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  old 
man  eloquent,  and  the  soft  Tuscan  tongue  recalls  sweet 
memories  of  youth  and  Florence.  As  a  student  he  had 
begun  life,  as  a  student  he  ended  it.  Never  was  the  prayer 
of  his  favourite  Greek  poet  more  perfectly  accomplished — 

rAoj  5£  Kd/j.\f/aifj.'  &<rirep  r}p£dfj.ijv  (3lov 

or  rather  let  us  say  that  to  him  was  granted  that  higher 
petition  of  the  poet  who  in  modern  times  has  most  re 
sembled  him — 

"The  child  is  father  of  the  man :  ^ 
And  O  that  all  my  days  might  be 
Bound  each  to  each  in  natural  piety." 

"  My  mind,"  says  Coleridge,  "  is  not  capable  of  forming 
a  more  august  conception  than  arises  from  the  contem 
plation  of  this  great  man  in  his  latter  days.  Poor,  sick, 
blind,  slandered,  persecuted, — in  an  age  in  which  he  was 
as  little  understood  by  the  party  for  whom,  as  by  that 
against  whom  he  had  contended, — and  among  men  before 
whom  he  strode  so  far  as  to  dwarf  himself  by  the  distance, — 
yet  still  listening  to  the  music  of  his  own  thoughts,  or,  if 
additionally  cheered,  yet  cheered  only  by  the  prophetic 
faith  of  two  or  three  solitary  individuals,  he  did  never 
theless 

' '  Argue  not 

Against  heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope;  but  still  bore  up,  and  steered 
Right  onward." 

F.  S. 
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HPHE  exact  date  of  the  composition  of  L* Allegro  and 
//  Penseroso  is  uncertain.  It  is  most  probable  that 
they  were  written  by  Milton  during  his  residence  at  his 
father's  country  house  at  Horton,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
between  1632  and  1638.  Some  commentators  maintain 
that  they  were  composed  at  Forest  Hill,  near  Oxford,  on 
the  ground  that  the  scenery  in  that  neighbourhood  cor 
responds  more  nearly  with  that  delineated  in  the  poems  ; 
but  as  neither  Horton  nor  Forest  Hill  furnish  all  the 
various  details  of  the  scenes  described,  it  is  more  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  poet  had  no  one  particular  locality 
in  his  mind's  eye  when  he  wrote  them. 

Some  very  similar  sentiments  to  those  expressed  in  the 
two  poems  are  to  be  found  in  the  prelude  to  Burton's 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  and  in  a  song  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  play,  The  Nice  Valour,  which  begins — 

"  Hence,  all  ye  vain  delights, 
As  short  as  are  the  nights 
Wherein  you  spend  your  folly. 
There 's  nought  in  this  life  sweet, 
If  man  were  wise  to  see 't, 
But  only  melancholy — 
Oh,  sweetest  melancholy  ! " 

Milton  had  no  doubt  read  both  the  above,  and  he  has 
adopted  some  of  the  leading  ideas  ;  but  a  perusal  of  the 
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original  poems  will  show  how  widely  they  differ,  both  in 
scope  and  style. 

The  concluding  lines  of  Marlowe's  poem,  The  Passionate 
Shepherd  to  his  Love,  must  of  course  have  suggested 
the  ending  of  both  L?  Allegro  and  //  Penseroso.  These 
lines  are  as  follows  : 

"If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move, 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love." 

The  measure  in  which  the  two  pieces  are  written  is  the 
four-foot  Iambic,  a  style  equally  adapted  for  light  or 
serious  subjects.  Milton's  first  essay  in  this  kind  of  verse 
was  his  Epitaph  on  the  Marchioness  of  Winchester. 

Why  Milton  chose  an  Italian  title  is  unknown.  Possibly 
it  was  because  he  could  not  find  an  exact  English  equiva 
lent  to  the  Italian  words.  There  is  nothing  morbid  about 
Milton's  Melancholy,  there  is  little  gaiety  or  laughter  in 
his  Mirth.  The  Cheerful  Man  and  The  Thoughtful  Man 
perhaps  most  nearly  express  their  meaning. 

The  poems  are  pendants,  and  to  be  rightly  understood 
should  be  read  together.  In  L? Allegro  Milton  conceived 
the  idea  of  representing  the  objects  most  likely  to  delight 
the  man  of  a  lively,  cheerful  disposition,  and  in  II  Penseroso 
one  of  a  more  thoughtful  and  serious  turn  of  mind.  The 
special  points  of  contrast  will  be  referred  to  more  particu 
larly  in  the  notes. 

The  cheerful  man,  after  driving  away  "  loathed  Melan 
choly,"  invites  Mirth  to  come  with  all  her  train  and  admit 
him  of  her  crew.  He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  all  the 
lively  sights  and  sounds  that  greet  him  in  the  early 
morning — the  song  of  the  lark,  the  crowing  of  the  cock 
in  the  farm-yard,  and  the  echo  of  the  huntsman's  horn 
on  the  hillside.  He  goes  out  and  hears  the  ploughman 
whistling  at  his  work,  and  the  mower  whetting  his  scythe, 
while  the  shepherds  in  the  valleys  are  counting  over  their 
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flocks.  Looking  round,  he  marks  the  varied  features  of  the 
landscape — lawns  and  fallows,  cloud-capped  mountains, 
meadows  and  wide  rivers.  In  the  distance  rise  towers 
and  battlements,  while  near  at  hand  stands  a  humble 
cottage,  half  hidden  by  aged  oaks,  whose  inmates  are 
taking  their  homely  meal. 

At  another  time  he  will  visit  the  peaceful  hamlet,  where 
youths  and  maidens  are  dancing  to  the  sound  of  the  fiddle 
as  long  as  the  daylight  lasts,  and  then,  with  the  ale-cup 
passing  round,  tell  stories  in  turn  of  ghosts  and  fairies. 
Sometimes  he  will  repair  to  the  city  and  witness  the 
grander  sights  to  be  seen  there — tournaments  and  masques 
and  marriage  feasts  and  comedies  in  the  theatre.  Lastly, 
and  above  all,  he  praises  the  delights  of  music,  "  both  of 
instrument  and  singing,"  and  concludes  by  telling  Mirth 
that  if  she  will  give  him  delights  like  these  he  will  be  her 
companion  for  ever. 

//  Penseroso  commences  in  much  the  same  style  as 
L } Allegro,  only  it  is  the  "vain  deluding  joys"  that  are 
bidden  to  depart,  while  the  goddess  Melancholy  is  invoked 
with  her  attendant  train,  among  whom  are  Peace,  Leisure, 
and,  chiefest  of  all,  Contemplation.  Silence  too  is  to  be 
•her  companion,  unless  the  nightingale  will  deign  to  sing 
her  mournful  song — the  song  that  the  thoughtful  man 
loves  to  listen  to  in  the  woods  at  eventide.  Failing  this, 
he  will  in  solitude  watch  the  moon  sailing  through  the 
clouds,  while  the  sound  of  the  solemn  curfew  is  borne 
across  the  water.  If  the  weather  will  not  allow  him  to 
leave  the  house,  he  will  sit  in  the  quietude  of  his  own 
chamber,  whose  only  light  is  from  the  embers  on  the 
hearth  ;  or  again,  till  dawn  of  day  he  will  study  the 
mysteries  of  philosophy,  or  read  some  pathetic  tragedy. 

Thus  he  prays  that  morning  ushered  in  with  clouds 
and  rain  may  often  find  him  ;  and  when  at  last  the  sun 
shines  brightly,  he  will  seek  some  sylvan  retreat,  where, 
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invited  to  sleep  by  the  humming  of  the  bee  and  the 
murmuring  of  the  fountain,  he  may  dream  dreams  strange 
and  mysterious.  Amidst  these  employments  he  would 
never  fail  to  pay  his  devotions  in  some  grand  old  cathe 
dral,  where  the  light  is  dim  and  religious,  and  where  the 
music  of  the  organ  and  the  voices  of  the  choir  melt  his 
inmost  soul  and  bring  all  heaven  before  his  eyes.  Last 
of  all  he  prays  that  he  may  end  his  days  as  a  hermit,  still 
gathering  wisdom  from  the  study  of  the  herbs  of  the  field 
and  the  stars  of  heaven. 

Lycidas  was  written  in  November,  1637,  when  Milton 
was  not  quite  twenty-nine  years  old.  It  was  the  last 
poem  he  composed  during  his  residence  at  Horton,  just 
before  he  went  to  Italy.  The  occasion  of  it  was  the 
sudden  death  of  a  college  friend,  Edward  King,  who  was 
drowned  on  the  passage  from  Chester  to  Dublin.  King 
had  entered  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  as  a  student,  in 
the  year  1626,  about  sixteen  months  after  Milton,  and 
had  been  placed  under  the  care  of  the  same  tutor,  a 
Mr.  William  Chappell,  who  eventually  became  an  Irish 
bishop.  In  1630  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  his  college,  in 
obedience  to  a  royal  mandate  from  the  king,  in  which  he 
is  described  as  a  young  scholar  of  hopeful  parts  ;  and  in 
1633  he  took  his  full  degree  of  M.A.,  and  became  tutor  as 
well  as  fellow,  intending  in  due  time  to  be  ordained. 

In  1637,  five  years  after  Milton  had  left  college,  King, 
then  only  twenty-five  years  old,  started  during  the  long 
vacation  to  visit  his  friends  in  Ireland.  He  embarked 
from  Chester  Bay ;  but  before  the  ship  had  got  actually 
out  to  sea,  in  perfectly  calm  weather,  it  struck  on  a  rock, 
and  foundered  with  nearly  all  on  board.  Among  the  rest 
young  Edward  King  perished,  and  his  body  was  never 
recovered.  As  a  tribute  of  respect,  and  to  mark  their 
sorrow  at  his  untimely  death,  his  friends  at  Cambridge 
determined  to  publish  a  volume  of  verses  in  his  memory, 
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and  Milton's  poem,  Lycidas,  appears  as  the  last  con 
tribution  to  the  set. 

Lycidas  in  form  is  an  Allegorical  pastoral,  a  style  of 
poetry  much  in  vogue  during  that  age.  Milton's  own  title 
of  the  poem  was  as  follows  :  "Lycidas.  In  this  monody 
the  author  bewails  a  learned  friend  unfortunately  drowned 
in  his  passage  from  Chester  on  the  Irish  seas,  1637.  And 
by  occasion  foretells  the  ruine  of  our  corrupted  Clergie 
then  in  their  height."  But  though  Milton  conforms  to 
the  conventional  pastoral  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  which 
had  been  popularized  in  English  poetry  by  Spenser, 
Jonson,  Browne,  and  Fletcher,  the  form  sits  lightly  on 
him.  He  introduces  St.  Peter  in  the  suite  of  Neptune 
and  Triton;  and  in  three  passages — the  reflection  on 
farne,  the  diatribe  on  the  English  clergy,  and  the  epilogue 
— he  does  not  even  attempt  to  preserve  the  mask.  Such 
faults,  if  faults  they  can  be  called,  are  more  than  com 
pensated  by  the  beauty  of  the  setting  and  the  charm  of 
the  literary  associations  which  he  calls  up. 

Milton  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  calls  the  poem  not  a 
pastoral,  but  a  monody ;  that  is,  an  elegy  on  the  death  of 
a  friend.  Under  this  head  the  older  student  will  do  well 
to  compare  it  with  the  Epitaphium  Bionis  of  Moschus 
(the  exemplar  which  all  succeeding  elegists  have  more  or 
less  closely  followed),  Spenser's  Astrophel  (on  Sir  Philip 
Sidney),  Shelley's  Adonais  (on  Keats),  Tennyson's  In 
Memoriam  (on  Arthur  Hallam),  and  lastly,  Mr.  M. 
Arnold's  Thyrsis  (on  Arthur  Clough),  a  pastoral  elegy 
which  worthily  concludes  the  series  of  English  memorial 
poems. 

Dr.  Johnson's  strictures  on  Lycidas  have  become  pro 
verbial  as  an  instance  of  unsympathetic  and  consequently 
blind  criticism.  "The  diction  is  harsh,  the  rhymes 
uncertain,  and  the  numbers  unpleasing."  The  diction, 
though  at  times  obscure,  is  "  musical  as  bright  Apollo's 
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lute."  The  rhymes  are  subtly  interwoven  "in  linked 
sweetness  long  drawn  out ;"  and  the  occasional  insertion 
of  a  blank  verse  is  so  skilfully  managed,  that  a  reader, 
unless  forewarned,  would  hardly  detect  it ;  and  yet  when 
observed  it  is  felt  to  add  to  the  general  harmony,  like  an. 
occasional  discord  in  music.  Lastly,  the  numbers  consist 
of  lines  of  five  and  three  accents  at  irregular  intervals, 
after  the  Italian  model.  They  cannot  fail  to  please  any 
one  who  has  an  ear  for  the  rhythm  of  poetry;  but  it  is 
no  more  possible  to  reduce  them  to  rule  than  to  analyze 
a  symphony  of  Beethoven.  As  Warton  has  well  said, 
"  He  who  wishes  to  know  whether  he  has  a  true  taste 
for  poetry  or  not,  should  consider  whether  he  is  highly 
delighted  or  not  with  the  perusal  of  Milton's  Lycidas" 

The  poem  begins  with  an  intimation  that  it  was  only 
the  tribute  he  felt  bound  to  pay  to  his  friend's  memory 
that  induced  the  poet  again  to  take  up  his  pen.  The 
sad  occasion  has,  however,  compelled  him  to  do  so, 
and  as  a  shepherd  he  mourns  the  death  of  his  fellow- 
shepherd.  In  pastoral  allegory  he  relates  how  they 
were  brought  up  at  the  same  college,  and  followed  the 
same  pursuits  and  amusements.  He  tells  of  the  heavy 
change  now  his  friend  is  gone,  and  how  all  nature  bewails 
his  loss.  He  calls  upon  the  nymphs,  and  reproaches 
them  for  their  absence  when  the  sea  closed  over  the  head 
of  their  beloved  Lycidas.  Yet,  he  reflects,  their  presence 
would  have  been  useless  ;  Calliope  herself  could  not  save 
her  son's  life— the  greatest  genius  must  perish.  After  all 
then,  he  asks,  What  is  the  use  of  human  toil  and  aspira 
tion  after  fame  ?  At  the  moment  when  it  seems  within 
our  grasp,  death  cuts  us  off.  While  he  thus  despondingly 
meditates  on  the  variety  of  human  efforts,  the  voice  of 
the  god  arrests  him,  and  reminds  him  that  true  .fame  is 
of  no  earthly  growth,  and  that  the  judgment-seat  of 
heaven  is  where  we  must  look  for  our  final  reward. 
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After  this  digression  three  characters  are  brought  in. 
First  comes  Triton,  the  herald  of  the  sea,  who  declares 
that  it  was  through  no  fault  of  Neptune  that  the  ship  was 
lost.  The  sea  was  calm,  and  the  winds  were  still ;  the 
ship  itself  must  have  been  to  blame,  an  accursed  and 
perfidious  craft.  Next  appears  Camus,  the  presiding 
deity  of  the  Cam,  who  passes  slowly  by,  and  asks,  in 
mournful  accents,  who  had  bereaved  him  of  his  dearest 
child.  Lastly  comes  the  pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake,  St. 
Peter,  who  bemoans  the  loss  of  such  a  promising  youth ; 
and  then  takes  occasion  in  stern  and  severe  words  to 
rebuke  the  clergy  of  the  English  Church,  denouncing 
their  ignorance,  their  greed  and  neglect  of  their  flocks, 
and  foretelling  their  sudden  and  final  destruction.  After 
this  second  digression  the  poet  again  invokes  the  Sicilian 
Muse,  and  calls  upon  the  valleys  to  pour  forth  their 
richest  store  of  flowers,  and  cast  them  upon  the  bier  of 
Lycidas,  whose  corpse  is  the  sport  of  the  ocean,  tossed  to 
and  fro  in  some  unknown  depth  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
poem  ends  with  the  apotheosis  of  the  youth.  The  shep 
herds  are  bidden  to  dry  their  tears,  for  their  beloved 
Lycidas  still  lives.  He  has  reached  the  islands  of  the 
blest,  he  has  joined  the  society  of  the  saints  above,  and 
henceforth  he  shall  live  as  the  good  genius  of  the  shore. 
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TT  ENCE,  loathed  Melancholy, 

"   Of  Cerberus  and  blackest  Midnight  born 

In  Stygian  cave  forlorn, 

'Mongst  horrid  shapes,  and  shrieks,  and  sighs  unholy ! 
Find  out  some  uncouth  cell,  5 

Where  brooding  Darkness  spreads  his  jealous  wings, 
And  the  night  raven  sings ; 

There  under  ebon  shades,  and  low-brow'd  rocks, 
As  ragged  as  thy  locks, 

In  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwell.  10 

But  come  thou  Goddess  fair  and  free, 
In  heaven  yclept  Euphrosyne, 
And  by  men,  heart-easing  Mirth, 
Whom  lovely  Venus  at  a  birth 

With  two  sister  Graces  more,  15 

To  ivy-crowned  Bacchus  bore ; 
Or  whether  (as  some  sager  sing) 
The  frolic  wind  that  breathes  the  spring, 
Zephyr  with  Aurora  playing, 

As  he  met  her  once  a- Maying,  20 

There  on  beds  of  violets  blue, 
And  fresh-blown  roses  wash'd  in  dew, 
Fill'd  her  with  thee  a  daughter  fair, 
So  buxom,  blithe,  and  debonair. 

Haste  thee,  Nymph,  and  bring  with  thee  25 

Jest,  and  youthful  Jollity, 
Quips,  and  Cranks,  and  wanton  Wiles, 
N  ods,  and  Becks,  and  wreathed  Smiles, 
Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek, 
And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek ;  30 
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Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  derides, 

And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides. 

Come,  and  trip  it  as  you  go, 

On  the  light  fantastic  toe ; 

And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee  35 

The  mountain  nymph,  sweet  Liberty ; 

And  if  I  give  thee  honour  due, 

Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew, 

To  live  with  her,  and  live  with  thee, 

In  unreproved  pleasures  free ;  40 

To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight, 

And  singing  startle  the  dull  night, 

From  his  watch-tower  in  the  skies, 

Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise ; 

Then  to  come  in  spite  of  sorrow,  45 

And  at  my  window  bid  good  morrow, 

Through  the  sweet-briar,  or  the  vine, 

Or  the  twisted  eglantine : 

While  the  cock  with  lively  din 

Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin,  50 

And  to  the  stack,  or  the  barn-door, 

Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before : 

Oft  listening  how  the  hounds  and  horn 

Cheerly  rouse  the  slumbering  morn, 

From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill,  55 

Through  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill : 

Sometime  walking,  not  unseen, 

By  hedge-row  elms,  on  hillocks  green, 

Right  against  the  eastern  gate, 

Where  the  great  sun  begins  his  state,  60 

Robed  in  flames,  and  amber  light, 

The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  dight ; 

While  the  ploughman  near  at  hand 

Whistles  o'er  the  furrowed  land, 

And  the  milkmaid  singeth  blithe,  65 

And  the  mower  whets  his  scythe, 

And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 

Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 

Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures, 
Whilst  the  landscape  round  it  measures;  70 

Russet  lawns,  and  tallows  grey, 
Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray, 
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Mountains,  on  whose  barren  breast 

The  labouring  clouds  do  often  rest ; 

Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied,  75 

Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  wide. 

Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 

Bosom'd  high  in  tufted  trees, 

Where  perhaps  some  Beauty  lies, 

The  Cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes.  So 

Hard  by,  a  cottage  chimney  smokes, 

From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks, 

Where  Corydon  and  Thyrsis  met 

Are  at  their  savoury  dinner  set 

Of  herbs,  and  other  country  messes,  85 

Which  the  neat-handed  Phillis  dresses ; 

And  then  in  haste  the  bower  she  leaves, 

With  Thestylis  to  bind  the  sheaves; 

Or,  if  the  earlier  season  lead, 

To  the  tann'd  haycock  in  the  mead.  90 

Sometimes  with  secure  delight 

The  upland  hamlets  will  invite, 

When  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 

And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound 

To  many  a  youth,  and  many  a  maid,  95 

Dancing  in  the  chequer'd  shade ; 

And  young  and  old  come  forth  to  play 

On  a  sunshine  holiday, 

Till  the  live-long  daylight  fail ; 

Then  to  the  spicy  nut-brown  ale,  100 

With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat, 

How  fairy  Mab  the  junkets  eat ; 

She  was  pinch'd,  and  pull'd,  she  said, 

And  he  by  friar's  lanthorn  led  ; 

Tells  how  the  drudging  Goblin  sweat,  105 

To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set, 

When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  morn, 

His  shadowy  flail  hath  thresh'd  the  corn, 

That  ten  day-labourers  could  not  end; 

Then  lies  him  down  the  lubber  fiend,  1 10 

And,  stretch'd  out  all  the  chimney's  length, 

Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength, 

And  crop-full  out  of  doors  he  flings, 

Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings. 
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Thus  done  the  tales,  to  bed  they  creep,  115 

'  By  whispering  winds  soon  lull'd  asleep. 

Towered  cities  please  us  then, 

And  the  busy  hum  of  men, 

Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold 

In  weeds  of  peace  high  triumphs  hold,  120 

With  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 

Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize 

Of  wit  or  arms,  while  both  contend 

To  win  her  grace,  whom  all  commend. 

There  let  Hymen  oft  appear  125 

In  saffron  robe,  with  taper  clear, 

And  pomp,  and  feast,  and  revelry, 

With  mask,  and  antique  pageantry ; 

Such  sights  as  youthful  poets  dream 

On  summer  eves  by  haunted  stream.  130 

Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon, 

If  Jonson's  learned  sock  be  on, 

Or  sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy's  child, 

Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild. 

And  ever  against  eating  cares,  135 

Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs 

Married  to  immortal  verse, 

Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce, 
1    In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout 
I    Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out  140 

With  wanton  heed  and  giddy  cunning, 

The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running, 

Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 

The  hidden  soul  of  harmony ;  J 

That  Orpheus  self  may  heave  his  head  -145 

From  golden  slumber  on  a  bed 

Of  heap'd  Elysian  flowers,  and  hear 

Such  strains  as  would  have  won  the  ear 

Of  Pluto,  to  have  quite  set  free 

His  half  regain'd  Eurydice.  150 

These  delights  if  thou  canst  give, 

Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live. 
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HENCE,  vain  deluding  Joys, 

The  brood  of  Folly  without  father  bred  ! 
How  little  you  bestead, 

Or  fill  the  fixed  mind  with  all  your  toys  ! 
Dwell  in  some  idle  brain,  5 

And  fancies  fond  with  gaudy  shapes  possess, 
As  thick  and  numberless 

As  the  gay  motes  that  people  the  sunbeams, 
Or  likest  hovering  dreams 

The  fickle  pensioners  of  Morpheus'  train.         10 
But  hail  thou  Goddess,  sage  and  holy, 

Hail  divinest  Melancholy ! 
Whose  saintly  visage  is  too  bright 
To  hit  the  sense  of  human  sight, 
And  therefore  to  our  weaker  view  1 5 

O'erlaid  with  black,  staid  Wisdom's  hue  ; 
Black,  but  such  as  in  esteem 
Prince  Memnon's  sister  might  beseem, 
Or  that  starr'd  Ethiop  queen  that  strove 
To  set  her  beauty's  praise  above  20 

The  Sea-Nymphs,  and  their  pow'rs  offended  : 
Yet  thou  art  higher  far  descended  ; 
Thee  bright-hairtl  Vesta,  long  of  yore, 
To  solitary  Saturn  bore  ; 

His  daughter  she  (in  Saturn's  reign,  25 

Such  mixture  was  not  held  a  stain). 
Oft  in  glimmering  bowers  and  glades 
He  met  her,  and  in  secret  shades 
Of  woody  Ida's  inmost  grove, 
While  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  Jove.  30 

Come,  pensive  Nun,  devout  and  pure, 
Solder,  steadfast,  and  demure, 
All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain, 
Flowing  with  majestic  train, 
And  sable  stole  of  cypress  lawn,  35 

Over  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn. 
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Come,  but  keep  thy  wonted  state, 

With  even  step,  and  musing  gait, 

And  looks  commercing  with  the  skies, 

Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes  :  40 

There  held  in  holy  passion  still, 

Forget  thyself  to  marble,  till 

With  a  sad  leaden  downward  cast 

Thou  fix  them  on  the  earth  as  fast : 

And  join  with  thee  calm  Peace  and  Quiet,    '       45 

Spare  Fast,  that  oft  with  Gods  doth  diet, 

And  hears  the  Muses  in  a  ring 

Aye  round  about  Jove's  altar  sing  : 

And  add  to  these  retired  Leisure, 

That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure  ;  50 

But,  first  and  chiefest,  with  thee  bring, 

Him  that  yon  soars  on  golden  wing, 

Guiding  the  fiery-wheeled  throne, 

The  Cherub  Contemplation ; 

And  the  mute  Silence  hist  along,  55 

'Less  Philomel  will  deign  a  song, 

In  her  sweetest,  saddest  plight, 

Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  Night, 

While  Cynthia  checks  her  dragon  yoke, 

Gently  o'er  the  accustomed  oak.  60 

Sweet  bird,  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  folly, 

Most  musical,  most  melancholy  ! 

Thee,  chauntress,  oft  the  woods  among 

I  woo,  to  hear  thy  even-song  ; 

And  missing  thee,  I  walk  unseen  65 

On  the  dry  smooth-shaven  green, 

To  behold  the  wandering  moon, 

Riding  near  her  highest  noon, 

Like  one  that  had  been  ledjastray 

Through  the  heaven's  wide  pathless  way  ;  70 

And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  bow'd, 

Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud. 

Oft  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 

I  hear  the  far-off  curfew  sound, 

Over  some  wide  water'd  shore,  75 

Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar  ; 

Or  if  the  air  will  not  permit, 

Some  still  removed  place  will  fit, 
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Where  glowing  embers  through  the  room 

Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom  ;  So 

Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth, 

Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth, 

Or  the  bellman's  drowsy  charm, 

To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  harm  : 

Or  let  my  lamp  at  midnight  hour  85 

Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tower, 

Where  I  may  oft  out-watch  the  Bear, 

With  thrice-great  Hermes,  or  unsphere 

The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 

What  worlds,  or  what  vast  regions  hold  90 

The  immortal  mind,  that  hath  forsook 

Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook  : 

And  of  those  Demons  that  are  found 

In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  under  ground, 

Whose  power  hath  a  true  consent  95 

With  planet,  or  with  element. 

Sometimes  let  gorgeous  tragedy 

In  sceptred  pall  come  sweeping  by, 

Presenting  Thebes,  or  Pelops'  line, 

Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine,  100 

Or  what  (though  rare)  of  later  age 

Ennobled  hath  the  buskin'd  stage. 

But,  O  sad  Virgin,  that  thy  power 

Might  raise  Musaeus  from  his  bower, 

Or  bid  the  soul  of  Orpheus  sing  105 

Such  notes  as  warbled  to  the  string, 

Drew  iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheek, 

And  made  Hell  grant  what  love  did  seek. 

Or  call  up  him  that  left  half  told 

The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold,  1 10 

Of  Camball,  and  of  Algarsife, 

And  who  had  Canace  to  wife, 

That  own'd  the  virtuous  ring  and  glass, 

Arid  of  the  wondrous  horse  of  brass, 

On  which  the  Tartar  king  did  ride  ;  115 

And  if  aught  else  great  bards  beside 

In  sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung, 

Of  turneys  and  of  trophies  hung, 

Of  forests,  and  enchantments  drear, 

Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear.  120 
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Thus  Night  oft  see  me  in  thy  pale  career, 
Till  civil-suited  Morn  appear, 
Not  trick'd  and  frounced  as  she  was  wont 
With  the  Attic  boy  to  hunt, 

But  kerchePd  in  a  comely  cloud,  125 

While  rocking  winds  are  piping  loud, 
Or  usher'd  with  a  shower  still, 
When  the  gust  hath  blown  his  fill, 
Ending  on  the  rustling  leaves,  >*— 
With  minute  drops  from  off  the  eaves.  130 

And  when  the  sun  begins  to  fling 
His  flaring  beams,  me,  Goddess,  bring 
To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves, 
And  shadows  brown  that  Sylvan  loves 
Of  pine,  or  monumental  oak,  135 

Where  the  rude  axe  with  heaved  stroke 
Was  never  heard  the  Nymphs  to  daunt, 
Or  fright  them  from  their  hallow'd  haunt. 
There  in  close  covert  by  some  brook, 
Where  no  profaner  eye  may  look,  140 

Hide  me  from  day's  garish  eye, 
While  the  bee  with  honied  thigh, 
That  at  her  flow'ry  work  doth  sing, 
And  the  waters  murmuring 

With  such  consort  as  they  keep,  145 

Entice  the  dewy-feather'd  sleep  ; 
And  let  some  strange  mysterious  dream 
Wave  at  his  wings  in  airy  stream 
Of  lively  portraiture  displayed, 
Softly  on  my  eyelids  laid  ;  150 

And  as  I  wake,  sweet  music  breathe 
Above,  about,  or  underneath, 
Sent  by  some  Spirit  to  mortals  good, 
Or  the  unseen  Genius  of  the  wood. 
But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail  155 

To  walk  the  studious  cloister's  pale, 
And  love  the  high  embowed  roof, 
With  antic  pillars  massy  proof, 
And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light :  160 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow, 
To  the  full-voiced  choir  below, 
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In  service  high,  and  anthems  clear, 
As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear, 
Dissolve  me  into  ecstasies,  165 

And  bring  all  Heav'n  before  mine  eyes. 

And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage, 
The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell, 
Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell  170 

Of  every  star  that  heav'n  doth  show, 
And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew  ; 
Till  old  experience  do  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain. 
These  pleasures  Melancholy  give,  175 

And  I  with  thee  will  choose  to  live. 
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YET  once  more,  O  ye  laurels,  and  once  more 

Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  sere, 

I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude, 

And- with  forced  fingers  rude 

Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year.  5 

Bitter  constraint,  and  sad  occasion  dear, 

Compels  me  to  disturb  your  season  due  : 

For  Lycidas  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime, 

Young  Lycidas,  and  hath  not  left  his  peer. 

Who  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas  ?     He  knew  10 

Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme. 

He  must  not  float  upon  his  watery  bier 

Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind, 

Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 

Begin  then,  Sisters  of  the  sacred  well,  15 

That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  doth  spring ; 
Begin,  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the  string. 
Hence  with  denial  vain,  and  coy  excuse  ; 
So  may  some  gentle  Muse  ^ 

With  lucky  words  favour  my  destined  urn,  20 

And  as  he  passes  turn, 
And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroud  ! 

For  we  were  nursed  upon  the  self-same  hill, 
Fed  the  same  flock  by  fountain,  shade,  and  rill. 
Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appear'd  25 

Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  Morn, 
We  drove  a-field,  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  grey-fly  winds  her  sultry  horn, 
Battening  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night, 
Oft  till  the  star  that  rose,  at  evening  bright  30 

Toward  heaven's  descent  had  sloped  his  westering  wheel. 
Meanwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  not  mute, 
Temper'd  to  the  oaten  flute, 

Rough  Satyrs  danced,  and  Fauns  with  cloven  heel 
From  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  absent  long,  35 

And  old  Damcetas  loved  to  hear  our  song. 
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But,  O  the  heavy  change,  now  thou  art  gone, 
Now  thou  art  gone,  and  never  must  return  ! 
i  *f u  Thee,  Shepherd,  thee  the  woods,  and  desert  caves 

With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o'ergrown,         40 
And  all  their  echoes  mourn. 
The  willows,  and  the  hazel  copses  green, 
Shall  now  no  more  be  seen, 
Fanning  their  joyous  leaves  to  thy  soft  lays. 
/'As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose,     <\,  \V'  45 

Or  taint-worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  graze, 
Or  frost  to  flow'rs,  that  their  gay  wardrobe  wear, 
When  first  the  white-thorn  blows  ; 
Such,  Lycidas,  thy  loss  to  shepherd's  ear. 

Where  were  ye,  Nymphs,  when  the  remorseless  deep    50 
Closed  o'er  the  head  of  your  loved  Lycidas  ? 
For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep, 
Where  your  old  Bards,  the  famous  Druids,  lie, 
Nor  on  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona  high, 
Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  wisard  stream.  55 

Ay  me  !  I  fondly  dream, 

Had  ye  been  there, — for  what  could  that  have  done  ? 
What  could  the  Muse  herself  that  Orpheus  bore, 
The  Muse  herself  for  her  enchanting  son, 
Whom  universal  nature  did  lament,  ji.^      ^9^- 

When  by  the  rout  that  made  the  hideous  roar,y  f  L  i 
His  gory  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 
Down  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore  ? 

Alas  !  what  boots  it  with  incessant  care 
To  tend  the  homely  slighted  shepherd's  trade,  65 

And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  Muse  ? 
Were  it  not  better  done  as  others  use, 


To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Nesera's  hair  ? 
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Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise  70 

'That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind) 

To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days  ;      j£.vl 

But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find,^ 

And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze, 

Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears,  75 

And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.     "  But  not  the  praise," 

Phoebus  replied,  and  touch'd  my  trembling  ears  ; 

"  Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil, 

Nor  in  the  glist'ring  toil 
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Set  off  to  th'  world,  nor  in  broad  rumour  lies  ;  80 

But  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes, 

And  perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Jove ; 

As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed, 

Of  so  much  fame  in  heav'n  expect  thy  meed." 

O  fountain  Arethuse,  and  thou  honour'd  flood,  85 

Smooth-sliding  Mincius,  crown'd  with  vocal  reeds, 
That  strain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood  : 
But  now  my  oat  proceeds, 
And  listens  to  the  herald  of  the  sea 
That  came  in  Neptune's  plea  ;  90 

He  ask'd  the  waves,  and  ask'd  the  felon  winds, 
What  hard  mishap  hath  doom'd  this  gentle  swain  ? 
And  question'd  every  gust  of  rugged  wings 
That  blows  from  off  each  beaked  promontory  : 
They  knew  not  of  his  story,  95 

And  sage  Hippotades  their  answer  brings, 
That  not  a  blast  was  from  his  dungeon  stray'd, 
The  air  was  calm,  and  on  the  level  brine 
Sleek  Panope  with  all  her  sisters  play'd. 
It  was  that  fatal  and  perfidious  bark,  loo 

Built  in  th'  eclipse,  and  rigged  with  curses  dark,  / 
That  sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head  of  thine.        / 

Next  Camus,  reverend  sire,  went  footing  slow, 
His  mantle  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  sedge, 
Inwrought  with  figures  dim,  and  on  the  edge  105 

Like  to  that  sanguine  flow'r  inscribed  with  woe. 
"Ah  !  Who  hath  reft"  (quoth  he)  "my  dearest  pledge  ?" 
Last  came,  and  last  did  go, 
The  pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake. 

Two  massy  keys  he  bore  of  metals  twain,  1 10 

(The  golden  opes,  the  iron  shuts  amain) 
He  shook  his  mitred  locks,  and  stern  bespake, 
"  How  well  coulcfl  have  spared  for  thee  young  swain, 
Enow  of  such  as  for  their  bellies'  sake 
Creep,  and  intrude,  and  climb  into  the  fold  !  115 

Of  other  care  they  little  reckoning  make, 
Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearers'  feast, 
And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest : 
Blind  mouths  !  that  scarce  themselves  know  how  to  hold 
A  sheep-hook,  or  have  learned  aught  else  the  least       120 
That  to  the  faithful  herdman's  art  belongs  ! 
What  recks  it  them  ?    What  need  they  ?    They  are  sped  ; 
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And  when  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 

Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw ; 

The  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed,  125 

But  swoln  with  wind,  and  the  rank  mist  they  draw, 

Rot  inwardly,  and  foul  contagion  spread ; 

Besides  what  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw 

Daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  said  ; 

But  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door  130 

Stands  ready  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no  more." 

Return,  Alpheus,  the  dread  voice  is  past, 
That  shrunk  thy  streams  ;  return,  Sicilian  Muse, 
And  call  the  vales,  and  bid  them  hither  cast 
Their  bells,  and  flow'rets  of  a  thousand  hues.  135 

Ye  valleys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use 
Of  shades,  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brooks, 
On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swart-star  sparely  looks  :    • 
Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enamelPd  eyes, 
That  on  the  green  turf  suck  the  honied  showers,  140 

And  purple  all  the  ground  with  vernal  flowers. 
Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies, 
The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  jessamine, 
The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  freak'd  with  jet, 
The  glowing  violet,  145 

The  musk-rose,  and  the  well-attired  woodbine, 
With  cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head, 
And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears  : 
'  Bid  amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed, 

!And  daffodillies  fill  their  cups  with  tears,  1 50 

To  strow  the  laureate  hearse  where  Lycid  lies. 
For  so,  to  interpose' a  little  ease, 
(Let  our  frail  thoughts  dally  with  false  surmise J 
Ay  me  !  whilst  thee  the  shores  and  sounding  seas 
Wash  far  away,  where'er  thy  bones  are  hurled,  155 

Whether  beyond  the  stormy  Hebrides, 
Where  thou  perhaps  under  the  whelming  tide, 
Visit'st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world  ; 
Or  whether  thou  to  our  moist  vows  denied, 
Sleep'st  by  the  fable  of  BeHerus  old,  \-  t ,  iten 

Where  the  great  vision  of  the  guarded  mount  */    ., 
Looks  toward  Namancos  and  Bayona's  hold  : 
Look  homeward  Angel  now,  and  melt  with  ruth.  T>f  r 
And,  O  ye  dolphins,  waft  the  hapless  youth. 
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Weep  no  more,  woeful  shepherds,  weep  no  more,      165 
For  Lycidas  your  sorrow  is  not  dead, 
Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  watery  floor ; 
So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed, 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head, 
And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new  spangled  ore         170 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky  ; 
So  Lycidas  sunk  low,  but  mounted  high, 
Thro'  the  dear  might  of  Him  that  walk'd  the  waves. 
Where  other  groves,  and  other  streams  along, 
With  nectar  pure  his  oozy  locks  he  laves,  175 

And  hears  the  unexpressive  nuptial  song, 
In  the  blest  kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and  love. 
There  entertain  him  all  the  saints  above, 
In  solemn  troops,  and  sweet  societies, 
That  sing,  and  singing  in  their  glory  move,  180 

And  wipe  the  tears  for  ever  from  his  eyes. 
Now,  Lycidas,  the  shepherds  weep  no  more ; 
Henceforth  thou  ait  the  genius  of  the  shore, 
In  thy  large  recompense,  and  shalt  be  good 
To  all  that  wander  in  that  perilous  flood.  185 

Thus  sang  the  uncouth  swain  to  the  oaks  and  rills, 
While  the  still  morn  went  out  with  sandals  grey, 
He  touch'd  the  tender  stops  of  various  quills, 
With  eager  thought  warbling  his  Doric  lay  : 
And  now  the  sun  had  stretch'd  out  all  the  hills,  190 

And  now  was  dropp'd  into  the  western  bay  ; 
At  last  he  rose,  and  twitch'd  his  mantle  blue  : 
To-morrow  to  fresh  woods,  and  pastures  new. 
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1  Hence.     'Away  with  thee.'     The  adverb  is  equivalent  to 
a  verb.     Give  instances  of  adverbs  similarly  used. 

Loathed.     'Hated.'     From  the  A.S.  'lathian.'     Cf.  German 
'  Leid,'  'pain,'  whence  the  French  'laid.' 

2  Cerberus.     The  dog  that  guarded  the  entrance  to  Hades. 
The  genealogy  is  Milton's  own,  and  has  no  foundation  in  Greek 
mythology. 

3  Stygian.     The  Styx  was  the  principal  river  in  the  nether 
world.  Here  the  word  is  equivalent  to  'hateful.'  Greek  o-nryetV, 
'to  hate.' 

5  Uncouth.     The  word  literally  means   'unknown;'    then 
'unusual,'  'strange,'  'horrible.'    'Couth'  is  strictly  the  preterite 
of  the  old  verb  'cunnan,'   'to  know.'      In  Samson  Agonistes 
Milton  speaks  of  the  prison  at  Gaza  as  "this  uncouth  place." 
Cf.  Lyridas,  1.  186— 

"Thus  sang  the  uncouth  swain." 

6  Jealous.     Transferred  epithet.     Darkness  is  represented  as 
jealous  of  all  who  "molest  his  solitary  reign." 

8  Ebon  shades.     Cf.  C omits,  1.  133 — 

"  Stay  thy  cloudy  ebon  chair." 

'  Ebon'  =  '  black  as  ebony.'     Substantive  used  as  adjective. 
Low-browed.     Cf.  Latin  'supercilium  clivi. ' 

9  Ragged.     A  rag  literally  is  anything  shaggy  or  hairy.     The 
word  is  used  in  the  Bible,  and  by  Shakespeare,  as  an  epithet  of 
rocks.    It  is  not,  however,  identical  with  'rugged,'  which  comes 
from  the  Old  English  '  ruh,'  '  rough,'  while  'ragged'  is  connected 
with  the  Swedish  'ragg,'  'a  shock  of  hair.' 

10  Cimmerian  desert.    The  Cimmerii  were  a  mythical  people, 
mentioned  by  Homer,  who  dwelt  on  the  westernmost  shores  of 
the  ocean,  enveloped  in  mists  and  darkness,  and  never  visited 
by  the  sun. 

12  Yclept.     '  Called.'    The^  is  a  corruption  of  the  past  parti 
ciple  prefix  -get  which  still  survives  in  German.     In  the  Ode  to 
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the  Nativity,  1.  155,  we  have  "  y-chained."  This  form  is  common 
in  Chaucer  and  Spenser. 
Euphrosyne.     One  of  the  three  Graces,  *  Festivity.' 

14  At  a  birth.     'At  one  birth.'     'One,'  'an,'  'a'  are  really 
the  same  word. 

15  Two  sister  Graces.     These  were  Aglaia,  "  the  bright,"  and 
Thalia,  "the  blooming." 

17  As  some  sager  sing.     Probably,  like  the  "judicious  poet" 
in  Lord  Macaulay's  Biography,  none  other  than  himself.     But 
Milton  may  have  had  in  his  mind  the  following  passage  from 
Ben  Jonson's  masque,   The  Penates:  "At  her  feet  (Maia's)  the 
blushing  Aurora,  who  with  her  rosy  hand  casteth  her  honey-dews 
on  those  sweeter  herbs,  accompanied  with  that  gentle  wind 
Favonius,   whose  subtile  spirit,  in  the  breathing  forth,   Flora 
makes  into  flowers,  and  sticks  them  in  the  grass,  as  if  she  con 
tended  to  have  the  embroidery  of  the  earth  richer  than  the  cope 
of  the  sky." 

18  Frolic.     'Gay,'  'joyful.'    Ger.  '  frb'hlich. '     So  in  Comus, 

1-59— 

"  Who  ripe  and  frolic  of  his  full-grown  age." 
The  modern  form  of  the  adjective  is  '  frolicsome.' 

Breathes  the  spring.  Pregnant  use  of  the  verb.  '  It  wafts 
the  spring  with  its  breath. ' 

20  A -Maying.  The  'a'  is  a  corruption  of  'on,'  and  'Maying' 
is  a  verbal  substantive.  Thus  we  have  in  the  Bible,  "I  go  a 
fishing."  "  While  the  ark  was  a  preparing." 

Once.     'Formerly.' 

24  So  buxom,  blithe,  and  debonair.    Cf.  Prologue  to  Pericles — 

"  So  buxom,  blythe,  and  full  of  face." 

'Buxom'  is  the  A. S.  'bocsam,'  'obedient.'     Spenser  uses  it  in 
this  sense  in  the  Faerie  Queen,  iii.  2,  23 — 

"  Love  tyrannizeth  in  the  bitter  smarts 

Of  them  that  to  him  buxome  are  and  prove." 
In  Milton's  time  the  word  was  equivalent  to  '  lively,'  the  original 
meaning  having  dropped  out  of  use.     'Debonair,'  French  'de 
bon  air,'  'of  good  appearance,'  'courtly,'  'elegant.' 

27  Quip.  Derived  by  Latham  from  'quid  pro  quo.'  Cf. 
French  'qui  pro  quo,'  'an  absurd  mistake  or  MalapropismS 
More  likely  the  Celtic  form  of  'whip.'  In  Lyly's  Alexander 
and  Campaspe  a  'quip'  is  defined  as  "a  short  saying  of  a  sharp 
wit,  with  a  bitter  sense  in  a  sweet  word."  '  Quib'  and  'quibble' 
are  by-forms  of  the  same  word.  Shakespeare  has  "quips  and 
quiddities  "  = 'retorts  and  cavils.'  (i  Henry  IV.  i.  2,  51.)  Masson 
quotes  a  good  illustration  from  the  Merry  Wives,  i.  3 — 
"  FALSTAFF.  My  honest  lads,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  about. 

PISTOL.  Two  yards,  and  more. 

FALSTAFF.  No  quips  now,  Pistol." 
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Crank.  Literally  'a  crook'  or  'bend;'  then  'a  twisting'  or 
*  conceit  in  speech  ;'  as  we  should  now  call  it,  'a  pun.'  Milton 
elsewhere  speaks  of  the  ways  of  the  Lord  as  "straight  and  faith 
ful,  not  full  of  cranks  and  contradictions."  (Quoted  by  Hales.) 
28  Beck.  'A  sign  with  the  finger.'  Hence  the  verb 'to  beckon.' 
Cf.  "  With  becks  and  nods  he  first  began 

To  try  the  wench's  mind  ; 
With  becks  and  nods  and  smiles  again 
No  answer  did  he  find. " 

— BURTON,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

Wreathed  Smiles.  The  epithet  which  describes  the  effect  is 
in  poetry  often  applied  to  the  personified  subject.  Cf.  1.  31, 
"wrinkled  Care,"  alluding  to  the  wrinkles  made  in  the  face  by 
grief. 

33  Trip  it.  'Trip'  is  a  lighter  form  of  the  base  'trab,' 
whence  'tramp.'  'It'  is  the  cognate  accusative.  Cf.  "Dance 
it  trippingly."  (Midstimmer  Night's  Dream,  v.  I,  403.)  Similar 
expressions  are,  'to  queen  it,'  'to  lord  it.'  Mark  the  contrast 
between  these  lines  and  the  corresponding  ones  in  //  Penseroso, 
1.  37,  where  Melancholy  is  bidden  to  come  "with  even  step  and 
musing  gait." 

36  Mountain  nymph.     Cf.  Wordsworth — 

"Two  voices  are  there — one  is  of  the  sea, 
One  of  the  mountains — each  a  mighty  voice ; 
In  both  from  age  to  age  thou  didst  rejoice  : 
They  were  thy  chosen  music,  Liberty." 

38  Crew.  'A  crowd  or  assemblage  of  people;'  not,  as  now 
generally,  in  a  bad  sense.  So  'a  ship's  crew.' 

40  Unreproved.  '  Unreprovable,'  'blameless,'  'innocent.' 
Spenser  has  a  similar  usage  of  'unblamed.'  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  2, 

43 — 

"Joying  together  in  unblamed  delight." 

42  Dull.  Literally,  '  stupid '  from  wandering  of  the  mind  ; 
then  'dim,'  'obscure,'  in  a  general  sense. 

44  Dappled  dawn.    '  Dapple '  is  properly  a  spot  on  an  animal. 
Cf.   Sidney,  Arcadia:  "As  many  spots  upon  his  body  as  my 
gray  mare  hath  dapples."     The  word  has  nothing  to  do  with 
'apple.' 

45  Then  to  come.    Does  this  depend  on  "to  hear,"  or  "admit 
me  "  ?    In  other  words,  Who  is  to  come,  the  lark  or  the  poet  ? 
Some  maintain  that  the  latter  is  meant — that,  awakened  by  the 
lark,  he  rises  and  goes  to  his  window,  and  bids  good-morrow  to 
the  world  in  general ;  but  it  is  simpler  to  suppose  that  it  is  the 
lark  that  is  to  come,  on  its  way  down  from  the  sky,  and  bid  the 
poet  good-morrow  at  his  window.     The  idea,  however,  is  not 
true  to  nature. 

In  spile  of  sorrow.     '  To  bid  defiance  to  sorrow.' 
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45  Eglantine  is  properly  synonymous  with  sweet-brier.  French 
'eglantine,7  Old  French  'aiglant,'  from  Low  Latin  'aculentus,' 
'pricky.' 

50  Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin.  "The  image  in  the 
mind  of  the  poet  seems  to  have  been  that  of  a  victorious  warrior 
who,  to  the  clang  of  martial  music,  pursues  a  flying  enemy,  whose 
troops  become  less  and  less  dense,  like  darkness  at  the  approach 
of  light." — KEIGHTLEY. 

51,  52  Notice  the  alliterations:  "j/ack,"  "j/outly  j/ruts ;" 
"£arn-dfoor,"  "Sanies  before."  Though  we  need  not,  with 
Keightley,  say  that  '  barn '  is  here  a  dissyllable,  yet  the  length 
of  syllable  compensates  for  the  shortness  of  the  preceding  'the.' 

53  The  huntsmen  of  Milton's  day  met  earlier  for  their  sport 
than  now. 

55  Hoar  hill.     '  White  with  hoar-frost.' 

57  Not  unseen.      Contrast  //  Penseroso,   1.    65,   where  the 
thoughtful  man  walks  unseen.  The  cheerful  man  loves  company; 
the  serious  man,  solitude. 

58  Hillock.     Diminutive  of  'hill,'  like  'bullock,'  &c. 
60  His  state.     '  His  stately  march.' 

62  Liveries.  *  Livery '  is  properly  that  which  is  delivered  at  stated 
times,  especially  clothes  or  food.  Spenser  defines  it  as,  ( i)  "  The 
allowance  of  horse-meat ; "  (2)  "  The  upper  weed  which  a  ser 
vant-man  weareth."  Here  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  dress. 

Dight.  ' Decked'  or  '  arranged. '  From  the  A. S.  verb '  dihtan,' 
*  to  arrange. '  The  -ed  of  the  past  participle  is  dropped. 

67  Tells  his  tale.  'Counts  the  number  of  his  sheep.'  So  in 
Exodus  v.  8  we  have  "the  tale  of  the  bricks."  Some  com 
mentators  take  the  words  in  a  different  sense,  and  make  the 
meaning  to  be  that  every  shepherd  tells  his  story ;  but  the 
picture  seems  a  more  natural  one  of  the  shepherds  counting  over 
their  flocks  in  the  early  morning  to  see  if  any  were  missing. 

69  Straight.     'Straightway.' 

70  Landscape.     'The  shape  of  the  land,'  'the  aspect  of  the 
country.'    The  word  comes  to  us  from  the  Dutch  painters.    Ship 
in  friendship,  &c.,  is  another  form  of  the  suffix. 

71  Russet.     'Reddish-brown.' 

Lawn.  In  Chaucer  'laund,'  a  bye-form  of  'land,'  properly 
an  open  space  between  woods.  French  'landes.'  The  adjec 
tive  'fallow'  means  literally  'pale  yellow'  or  'red, 'then  'land 
ploughed  up  and  not  sown,'  which  would  be  of  that  colour. 

72  Mountains,  on  whose  barren  breast,  etc.    There  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  poet  actually  took  all  the  features  of  the 
landscape  he  delineates   from  any  one   spot.      There  are   no 
mountains  to  be  seen  either  from  Forest  Hill,  near  Oxford,  or 
from  Horton,  his  father's  country-house,   near  Windsor,   both 
which  places  have  in  turn  been  fixed  upon  as  furnishing  the 
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scenery  in  both  V Allegro  and  //  Penseroso.     The  landscape  is 
no  doubt  an  ideal  one. 

75  Pied.  'Painted  or  variegated.'  Used  by  Shakespeare  as 
an  epithet  of  daisies  in  the  song  at  the  end  of  Love's  Labour 's 
Lost. 

77  Battlement.     '  A  parapet  with  embrasures  on  the  top  of  a 
building.'     "Towers  and  battlements,"  Masson  writes,    "are 
almost  evidently  Windsor  Castle;"  but  Windsor  Castle  is  not 
bosomed  in  trees. 

78  Bosomed.     *  Concealed.'     So  in  Paradise  Lost,  v.  127,  we 
have —  "The  flowers 

That  open  now  their  choicest  bosomed  smells." 

79  Lies.     In  the  sense  of  'dwells.' 

Cf.  ' '  When  the  Court  lay  at  Windsor. " 

— Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

80  Cynosure.     Greek  KVVOS  ovpa.     The  constellation  of  the 
Little    Bear,    by  which    the    Phrenician    mariners   (hence  the 
'  Jyrian  Cynosure '  of  Comus)  used  to  steer.     '  The  star  upon 
which  all  eyes  are  fixed.'     Cf.  '  Lodestar.' 

81  Hard  by.     'Close  by.' 

83  Corydon  and  Thyrsis.  Names  of  peasants  in  Virgil's 
Eclogues. 

85  Herbs  and  other  country  messes.     'Other  country  dishes.' 

*  Mess '  properly  means   '  that  which  is  served  up. '      French 
*mets,'  Latin  'missus.'    One  of  Virgil's  minor  poems  is  called 
the  Moretum,  or  country  mess. 

87  Bower.  Here  used  in  its  original  meaning  of  'a  chamber.' 
A.S.  'bur.' 

89  If  the  earlier  season  lead.  '  Lead '  in  the  sense  of  '  direct. ' 
It  is  better  to  put  a  comma  after  lead,  and  to  make  the  next 
line  depend  on  some  verb  understood,  which  must  be  supplied 
from  the  former  phrase,  ' '  Her  bower  she  leaves. " 

91  Secure  delight.     '  Secure'  here  means  '  free  from  care,'  the 
classical  and  earlier  use  of  the  word.     So  used  in  Judges  xviii. 
7,  10,  27,  and  Shakespeare,  "Page  is  a  secure  fool." 

92  Upland  hamlets.     '  Upland '  probably  in  the  old  sense  of 
country  as  opposed  to  town.     So  here  contrasted  with  '  towered 
cities,'  1.  117.    So  Hales.    The  Promptorium  Parvulorum  gives 
"  Uplondysche  mann — mllanus,"  and  Palsgrave   "  Uplandysshe 
man — paysant,  uplandysshness — ruralite. " 

Hamlet.     Literally  'a  little  home.'    Then  'a  small  village,' 

*  a  cluster  of  houses. ' 

94  Rebecks.  The  rebeck  was  a  fiddle  of  three  strings.  "  The 
name  of  the  fiddler  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  Hugh  Rebeck." — 
WARTON.  The  word  is  originally  Persian. 

96  The  chequered  shade.  '  Marked  with  lights  and  shadows. ' 
'  Chequered '  properly  means  '  formed  into  little  squares  like  a 
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chess-board  or  chequer,  by  lines  of  different  colours.'  The  Court 
of  Exchequer  was  originally  so  named  from  the  chequered  cloth 
which  covered  the  table,  and  on  which  the  accounts  were 
reckoned. 

97  Come  is  here  the  participle. 

98  On  a  sunshine  holiday.     Cf.  Comus,  1.  959 — 

"  Till  next  sunshine  holiday." 

99  Live-long.     *  That  lasts  a  long  time.' 

101  Feat.  'Something  done,' 'a  deed.'  French 'fait.'  Earle 
(Philology  of  the  English  Tongue)  suggests  that  eat  being  in  the 
preterite,  and  equivalent  to  ate,  must  have  had  a  sound  unlike 
our  present  pronunciation  of  feat.  If  so  feat,  following  the 
derivation,  was  pronounced  fayt. 

102  Fairy  Mab.  Compare  Shakespeare's  description  of  Queen 
Mab  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4,  and  Ben  Jonson,  The  Satyr — 

"  She  that  pinches  country  wenches 
If  they  rub  not  clean  their  benches, 
And  with  sharper  nail  remembers 
When  they  rake  not  up  their  embers ; 
But  if  so  they  chance  to  feast  her, 
In  a  shoe  she  drops  a  tester." 

Junkets.  Originally  'cream  cheese.'  So  called  from  being 
served  on  rushes,  Latin  'juncus.'  The  word  afterwards  came 
to  mean  any  kind  of  sweetmeat. 

103  He  and  she  are  two  of  the  company  assembled. 

104  Friar's  lanthorn.    "  Friar  Rush,  alias  Will-o'-the-Wisp." 
— SCOTT. 

Led.  Better  taken  as  a  predicate,  and  then  the  subject  to 
tells  in  the  next  line  must  be  understood.  The  construction  in 
any  case  is  awkward. 

105  Drudging  Goblin.      Robin  Goodfellow.     In  return  for 
the  bowl  of  cream  duly  placed  for  him,  he  would  thrash  out  in 
one  night  more  wheat  than  ten  labourers  could  in  the  same 
time. 

108  His  shadowy  flail.  'Flail.'  Old  French  'flaelsWfleau,' 
Latin  'flagellum.' 

Shadowy  as  being  unsubstantial  and  mysterious. 

no  Lies  him  down.  Many  neuter  verbs  in  Old  English  add 
a  personal  pronoun  in  reflexive  sense,  defining  more  closely  the 
agent:  "He  hine  restan  wolde." — BEDE.  "He  went  him 
home,"  "He  goth  him  home." — CHAUCER.  And  so  even  in 
modern  English  :  "  He  walked  him  forth  along  the  sand."-1— 
BYRON,  Corsair.  "  Each  sat  him  down,"  &c.  Cf.  'haste  thee,' 
1.  25. 

Lubber.  Cotgrave,  French- English  Dictionary  (1611),  gives 
"  Baligaut — An  unweldie  lubber,  great  lobcocke,  huge  luske, 
mishapen  lowt,  ill-favoured  flebergullion. " 
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Fiend.     'An  evil  spirit.'    Literally  'a  hater.' 

1 1 1  The  chimney 's  length.     '  All  along  the  fire-place. ' 

112  Basks.     Here  transitive.     Probably  the  reflexive  form  of 
'bathe,'  as  'busk'  is  Icelandic  'buask'  or  'bua  sik,'  'to  make 
oneself  ready.' 

113  Crop-full;  i.e.  with  the  bowl  of  cream  he  had  eaten. 
115   Thus  done  the  tales.     An  absolute  construction. 

117  Then.  'At  another  time.'  Not  as  some  take  it,  after  the 
villagers  have  gone  to  rest.  The  time  for  witnessing  tourna 
ments  and  marriage  feasts  would  not  be  at  night.  We  have 
then  in  the  same  sense  in  1.  131. 

120  In  -weeds  of  peace.     'Weed,'  A.S.  'waed,'  is  clothing  of 
any  sort.     We  have  the  same  phrase,  "weeds  of  peace,"  in 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  iii.  3.     We  still  talk  of  'widow's  weeds.' 

Triumphs.  '  Shows '  or  'processions.'  So  Bacon,  Essay  xlv., 
"the  one  (side  of  the  palace)  for  feasts  and  triumphs,  and  the 
other  for  dwelling." 

1 2 1  Store  of  ladies.     '  Plenty  of, '  '  many. ' 

122  Influence.     Originally  an  astronomical  term  used  for  the 
rays  of  the  stars  flowing  to  the  earth.     Cf.   Job  xxxviii.   31, 
"  Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiades  ?"    From 
the  mysterious  power  over  men  that  these  rays  or  aspects  were 
supposed  to  exert  we  get  the  modern  meaning  of  the  word. 

124  Whom  all  commend.     The  presiding  lady  who  gave  the 
prizes. 

125  Hymen.     The  god  of  marriage. 

126  In  saffron  robe.     A  saffron-coloured  robe  was  the  usual 
dress  of  Hymen  on  the  stage.     The  bride  also  wore  a  saffron- 
coloured  veil. 

With  taper  clear.  Alluding  to  the  bridal  torch  Hymen 
carried  in  his  hand. 

127  Pomp.     In  its  classical  sense  of  'procession.' 

128  Mask.     'A  dramatic  performance,  in  which  the  authors 
appear  masked.'     'Mask'  and  'masque'  are  identical.      (Cf. 
'metal'  and  'mettle.')     The  word  comes  through  the  French 
from  the  Arabic. 

Pageantry.     'A  showy  spectacle.' 

132  Jonson.      Ben  Jonson,  born  in   1574,  and  made  Poet 
Laureate  in  1619.     He  was  celebrated  for  his  classical  learning. 
His  comedies  were  flie  most  popular  of  the  day.  He  died  in  1637. 

Sock.  Originally  a  low-heeled  light  shoe,  worn  by  actors  of 
comedy. 

133  Fancy's  child.     Alluding  to  his  romantic  dramas.     „ 

134  His  native  wood-notes  wild;    i.e.  in  contradistinction  to 
the  more  formal  and  classical  art  of  Jonson.      The  couplet 
might    fitly   describe   such    comedies   as  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  or  As    You  Like  It;  but  it  is   faint   praise   for  the 
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Winter's  Tah  or  the  Tempest.     For  a  more  adequate  tribute  to 
Shakespeare  see  Milton's  Epitaph. 

135  Eating  cares.      Cf.   Horace,    Ode,    i.    18,  4,   Mordaces 
sollicitudines  ;  and  Epitaphium  Damonis,  46,  Mordaces  curas. 

136  Lap  me.     'Envelope  me.' 

Lydian  airs.  The  Lydian  mode  or  musical  style  was  soft  and 
voluptuous.  The  two  other  modes  were  the  Phrygian  and  the 
Dorian. 

139  Bout.     Literally  'a  bend  ; '  here  'a  musical  passage.' 

141  Wanton  heed  and  giddy  cunning.  An  oxymoron  (com 
bination  of  words  expressing  opposite  qualities).  Cf.  Tennyson, 
Maud — 

"Faultily  faultless,  icily  regular,  splendidly  null." 
,      142  The  idea  is  that  the  sweetness  of  the  music  is  such  as  to 
untwist  the  chains  that  imprison  the  full  powers  of  harmony. 

145  Heave.     'Lift  up.' 

147  Elysian.  Elysium  was  said  to  be  the  abode  of  the  happy 
after  death. 

149  The  well-known  story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  is  here 
alluded  to.  Orpheus,  by  the  charms  of  his  lyre,  won  back  his 
wife  from  Pluto,  but  only  upon  the  condition  that  he  did  not 
look  back  on  his  way  out  of  the  infernal  regions.  His  anxiety, 
however,  overcame  his  prudence,  and  just  as  he  reached  the 
boundary  of  Hades,  he  looked  back  to  see  if  she  was  following, 
and  so  lost  her. 

151  With  the  delights  of  Mirth,  as  portrayed  by  Milton,  we 
may  compare  its  usual  characteristics  as  given  in  the  book  of 
Ecclesiastes,  viii.  15:  "Then  I  commended  mirth,  because  a 
man  hath  no  better  thing  under  the  sun,  than  to  eat,  and  to 
drink,  and  to  be  merry." 
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The  commencement  of  the  poem  is  similar  to  that  of  U  Allegro. 
Vain  deluding  joys  are  bidden  to  depart,  and  the  presence  of  the 
goddess  Melancholy,  with  her  sober  companions,  is  invoked. 

2  Without  father  bred ;  i.e.  the  pure  offspring  of  folly. 

3  Bested.     Only  used  in  this  place  by  Milton.     To  bestead  a 
person  is  'to  help'  him.     The  word  is  derived  from  the  A.S. 
*ste$e,'  'place'  or  'position' — 

"  The  help  of  one  stands  me  in  little  stead." 

— SHAKESPEARE,  i  Henry  VI.  iv.  6,  31. 
"I  never  saw  a  fellow  worse  bested." 

—2  Henry  VI.  ii.  3,  56. 
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4  The  fixed  mind.  Cf.  Paradise  Lost,  1.  97,  "  that  fixed  mind." 
Faerie  Queen,  iv.  7,  16  — 

"Nothing  could  my  fixed  mind  remove." 
Toy.     A  contraction  of  play-toy.     Cf.  German  'spiel-zeug,' 
'play-thing.'     For  sense  cf.  Shakespeare,  Macbeth,  ii.  3,  99— 
*  '  There  *s  nothing  serious  in  mortality  ; 

All  is  but  toys." 
6  Fond.     Here  in  its  original  sense  of  'foolish.'   Cf.  Lycidas, 


"  Ay  me  !  I  fondly  dream." 
The  older  form  of  the  word  was  fonne,  and  the  d  is  parasitic. 
In  later  times  the  word  acquired  the  meaning  of  'affectionate/ 
without  the  sense  of  'foolish.' 

Gaudy.     From  the  Old  English  'gaud,'  'a  trick,'  or  'a  toy.' 

7  Thick.     'Abundant.'     Properly  the  word  means   'tight,' 
'close-pressed.' 

8  Motes.     'Particles  of  dust.'    A.S.  'mot,'  'dust.' 

9  Likest.     This  form  of  the  superlative  is  common  in  Milton. 
Not  used  in  modern  English. 

10  Pensioners.     Here  =  'attendants.'     Literally,   'one  who 
receives  a  fixed  payment  or  pension.'     Cf.  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  ii.  I  — 

"The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be." 
Morpheus.     The  god  of  dreams. 

12  Melancholy.  Not  in  the  sense  of  dejection  or  gloom,  but 
rather  seriousness,  thoughtfulness.  Milton  uses  the  word  in 
different  senses.  For  instance,  in  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  485,  he 
speaks  of  moping  melancholy  as  one  of  the  diseases  brought  on 
mankind  by  the  transgression  of  Eve.  In  Comus,  1.  546,  we 
find  the  lines  — 

"  Wrapped  in  a  pleasing  fit  of  melancholy, 
To  meditate  my  rural  minstrelsy, 
Till  Fancy  had  her  fill." 

14  To  hit.  *  To  meet,'  'to  touch.'  Cf.  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
ii.  2  :  "A  strange  invisible  perfume  hits  the  sense." 

1  6  Overlaid  with  black.  '  In  mourning.'  Cf.  Bacon,  Essay  ii.  : 
"Weeping  friends,  and  blacks,  and  obsequies,  and  the  like, 
shew  death  terrible." 

17  Such  as  in  esteem.     '  Such  as  in  the  estimation  of  men.' 

18  Prince  Memnorfs  sister.     Memnon  was  king  of  Ethiopia, 
and  celebrated  for  his  dark  beauty.     His  sister  was  possibly 
equally  beautiful,  though  we  do  not  actually  find  any  mention  of 
the  fact.     Cf.  Virgil,  SEn.  i.  493  :  Nigri  Memnonis  arma. 

Might  beseem.     '  Might  be  seemly,'  or  '  becoming  for.' 

19  That  starred  Ethiop  queen.     '  Cassiopeia,  wife  of  Cepheus, 
king  of  Ethiopia.'     The  story,  as  given  by  Apollodorus,  whom 
Milton  follows,  was  that  she  boasted  herself  to  be  more  beautiful 
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than  the  Nereides,  and  challenged  them  to  a  trial.  In  revenge 
they  persuaded  Neptune  to  send  a  deluge  into  Ethiopia,  and  a  sea 
monster,  who  was  only  appeased  by  her  giving  up  her  daughter 
Andromeda  to  it.  Perseus  rescued  Andromeda,  and  Cassiopeia 
was  translated  into  heaven,  where  she  became  one  of  the  con 
stellations. 

22  Higher  far.     '  Far  more  nobly.' 

23  Vesta.     The  goddess  of  the  hearth,  in  whose  honour  the 
eternal  fire  was  kept  up. 

Long  of  yore.  'Long  ago.'  Yore  is  from  the  A.S.  'geara,' 
'of  years,'  i.e.  'in  years  past.' 

24  Saturn.  The  Romans  regarded  Saturn  as  their  most  ancient 
divinity  and  the  introducer  of  agriculture  and  civilization  in  general. 
In  Latin  poetry  Saturnia  regna  stands  for  the  golden  age. 

27  Glimmering.     '  Faintly  lighted. ' 

29  Ida.     A  mountain  range  of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor.     Also 
the  name  of  a  mountain  in  Crete,  where  Jove  was  said  to  have 
been  brought  up.    This  latter  is  probably  the  Ida  referred  to  here. 

30  K*-' as  yet,' 

31  Nun.     Properly  'an  elderly  lady.'     In  its  usual  sense,  'a 
woman  devoted  to  celibacy  and  seclusion.' 

32  Demure.     'Of  good  manners,'  'modest.'    From  the  Old 
French  'de  murs.'  It  is  an  instance  of  the  degeneration  in  mean 
ing  of  words.     Cf.  craft,  silly,  simple,  respectable,  &c. 

33  Grain.     Originally  'a  seed'  or  'kernel.'    The  word  soon 
came  to  be  applied  to  any  small  objects  resembling  seeds,  and 
especially  to  an  insect  of  the  genus  Coccus,  which  furnishes  a 
variety  of  red  dyes.     Of  darkest  grain  means  of  a  violet  colour, 
the  darkest  hue  of  the  Tyrian  dye.     In  Paradise  Lost,  xi.  242, 
Milton  uses  "grain  of  Sarra"  for  the  purple  of  Tyre.     In 
Comus,  1.  750,  "grain"  is  used  for  "vermilion." 

35  Stole.     Here  used  for  a  'scarf'  or  'veil.'    Properly  the 
long  robe  of  the  Roman  matron.     Spenser  uses  the  word  in  the 
same  sense. 

Cypress  lawn.  'Crape.'  In  the  first  and  second  editions  the 
word  is  spelt  Cipres.  It  is  probably  derived  from  the  island 
Cyprus  (Cf.  calico  from  Calicut,  muslin  from  Moussul,  gauze 
from  Gaza) ;  but  the  word  was  afterwards  assimilated  to  the 
French  'crepe,'  which  comes  from  Latin  'crispus.'  Stow  tells 
us  that  the  knowledge  and  wearing  of  lawne  and  cambric  in 
England  dates  from  the  third  year  of  Elizabeth.  Cf.  Shake 
speare,  Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4,  220 — 

"  Lawn  as  white  as  driven  snow, 
Cyprus  black  as  e'er  was  crow. " 

36  Decent.     'Comely,'  'beautiful.'     Cf.  Goldsmith,  Deserted 
Village,  1.  12— 

"The  decent  church  that  topt  the  neighbouring  hill." 
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37  Keep  thy  wonted  state.  *  Thy  accustomed  dignity. '  Wont 
is  the  past  participle  of  the  Old  English  'won,'  used  as  a  verb. 

39  Commercing.     Seldom  found  as  a  verb,  and  only  used  in 
this  place  by  Milton.     The  accent  must  be  placed  on  the  second 
syllable. 

40  Rapt.     'Raptured.'    Rap  properly  means  'to  carry  off,' 
and  so  '  to  transport  out  of  oneself.' 

42  Forget  thyself  to  marble.  '  Abstract  thyself  from  all  earthly 
things  till  thou  seemest  a  marble  effigy. '  This  in  Latin  would 
be  called  a  pregnant  construction.  Cf.  Milton's  Epitaph  on 
Shakespeare,  11.  14,  15— 

"  Then  thou  our  fancy  of  itself  bereaving, 

Dost  make  us  marble  with  too  much  conceiving;" 
and  contrast  Pope's — 

"  Then  marble  softened  into  life  grew  warm." 

44  As  fast.     The  meaning  is  that  her  looks  were  to  be  as 
firmly  fixed   on  the  earth   as  they  were  previously  fixed   on 
heaven.     Cf.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Nice  Valor — 
"A  look  that's  fastened  to  the  ground." 

46  Diet.  Properly  'to  take  food  according  to  rule;'  here 
simply  'to  eat.' 

48  Aye.  'For  ever.'  Properly  'an  age.'  The  other  aye, 
meaning  'yes,'  is  a  corruption  of  'yea,'  the  German  '  ja.' 

50  Trim  gardens.  "There  is  nothing  more  pleasant  to  the 
eye  than  green  grass  kept  fairly  shorn." — BACON,  Essay  on 
Gardens. 

His  pleasure.  We  should  more  naturally  have  expected  its 
for  his,  but  in  Milton's  time  his  served  for  both  the  masculine 
and  neuter  genders.  Its  is  rarely  found  at  that  period  in  the 
written,  language,  though  soon  afterwards  it  became  common. 
Milton  only  uses  its  three  times  in  the  whole  of  his  works.  The 
word  only  occurs  once  in  the  Bible,  and  that  was  owing  to  a 
printer's  correction. 

52  Yon.     In  modern  English 'yonder.' 

53  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Milton  had  in  his  thoughts 
the  vision  described  in  Ezekiel  x.  of  the  cherubic  forms  that 
conveyed  the  fiery-wheeled  chariot.     In  Spenser  Contemplation 
is  made  an  old  man.     Faerie  Queen,  i.  10,  46, 

55  Hist  along.     'Bring  silently  along.'     An   onomatopoeia. 
Cf.    "After  janglinge  words  cometh    huiste,    peace,    and   be 
stille." — CHAUCER.     Hist,  like  hush,  is  an  interjection  used  as 
a  verb. 

56  Philomel.    'The  nightingale.'    Philomela  was  the  daughter 
of  Pandion,  king  of  Athens,  who  was  changed  into  a  nightingale. 
See  Milton's  Sonnet  to  the  Nightingale* 

57  Plight.     'Condition.' 

58  Rugged.     '  Wrinkled.' 
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59  Cynthia.     'Diana.'    Called  Cynthia  from  her  birthplace 
in  Cynthus.     She  represented  the  moon. 

Her  dragon  yoke.  The  representation  of  the  moon  as  drawn 
by  dragons  is  not  strictly  classical.  The  dragons  of  night  are, 
however,  often  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare,  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  iii.  2 — 

"  Night's  swift  dragons  cut  the  clouds  full  fast." 
So    Troilus  and  Cressida,    v.   9,    17,    "The   dragon  wing  of 
night."    Ceres  is  the  only  goddess  to  whom  the  Latin  poets  give 
a  chariot  drawn  by  dragons. 

60  The  accustomed  oak.     Milton  must  have  had  some  one 
particular  spot  in  his  mind's  eye. 

63  Chauntress.     The  same  as  songstress.     '  To  chant  'is  'to 
sing.'     French  'chanter,'  Latin  'cantare.' 

64  In  L? Allegro  it  was  the  morning  song  of  the  lark,  instead 
of  the  evening  song  of  the  nightingale,  that  was  the  attraction. 

65  Unseen.     Contrast  this  with  1.  57  in  L!  Allegro. 

67  The  wandering  moon.     Cf.  Shelley,  To  the  Moon — 

"Art  thou  pale  for  weariness 

Of  climbing  heaven,  and  gazing  on  the  earth, 

Wandering  companionless 

Among  the  stars  that  bear  a  different  birth?" 
And  for  the  description  of  the  moon,  which  seems  to  sweep 
through  the  driving  rack  of  clouds,  see  Wordsworth,  Excursion — 
"  The  nightly  hunter  lifting  up  his  eyes 
Towards  the  crescent  moon,  with  grateful  heart 
Called  on  the  lovely  wanderer,  who  bestowed 
That  timely  light,  to  share  his  joyous  sport ; 
And  hence,  a  beaming  goddess,  with  her  nymphs 
Across  the  lawn  and  through  the  darksome  grove, 
(Not  unaccompanied  with  tuneful  notes, 
By  echo  multiplied  from  rock  or  cave) 
Swept  in  the  storm  of  chase,  as  moon  and  stars 
Glance  rapidly  along  the  clouded  heavens, 
When  winds  are  blowing  strong." 

68  Her  highest  noon ;  i.e.  when  the  moon  is  at  her  highest. 

73  Plat.     'A  plot'  or  'piece  of  flat  ground.'     Cf.  platform, 
plate. 

74  Curfew.     Literary   'cover-fire,'  French    'couvrefeu.'     It 
was  the  bell  that  was  rung  in  feudal  times  at  eight  o'clock  as  a 
signal  to  put  out  all  fires  and  lights.     The  custom  of  tolling  the 
church  bell  at  eight  o'clock  still  survives  in  parts  of  England. 

75  Some  wide-watered  shore.     The  expression  seems  obscure ; 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  meaning  is,  '  across  some 
wide  piece  of  water.' 

76  Sullen.     Chaucer  has  solein,  which  points  to  the  Latin 
solus.     Shakespeare  speaks  of  the  sullen  bell.    2  Henry  IV.  \. 
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77  The  air.     The  weather. 

78  Removed.     The  same  as  'remote;'    'some  quiet,  unfre 
quented  place.' 

mil  fit.     'Will  suit.' 

83  The  bellman  was  the  watchman  who  cried  the  hours.     As 
he  went  his  rounds,  he  used  frequently  to  invoke  blessings  of 
various  kinds  on  the  houses  and  their  inmates.     Cf.  Herrick, 
The  Bellman— 

"  Past  one  o'clock,  and  almost  two, 
My  masters  all,  good  night  to  you." 

84  Nightly.     Here  'during  the  night.'     The  word  is  also 
used  for  'night  by  night.' 

87  The  constellation  of  the  Bear  never  sets,  so  that  to  out- 
watch  it  would  entail  sitting  up  till  daybreak. 

88  Thrice-greai  Hermes.    '  Hermes  Trismegistus, '  the  Egyptian 
Theut,   with  whom  the  Greek  Hermes  was  identified.     The 
works  attributed  to  him  are  forgeries  by  the  Neo-Platonists. 

Unsphere.     '  Bring  down  from  his  sphere.' 

89-96  Milton  here  has  in  his  mind  the  Tim  am  and  Phado  of 
Plato.  Keightley  remarks,  however,  that  this  assigning  them 
their  abode  in  the  four  elements  over  which  they  had  power 
belongs  rather  to  the  later  Platonists,  and  to  the  writers  of  the 
middle  ages. 

93  Of  those  demons.     From  'unfold,'  1.  89,  we  must  supply 
'tell,'  or  some  such  notion. 

94  The  spirits  of  fire  are  Salamanders ;  of  air,  Sylphs  (such 
as  Ariel) ;  of  the  flood,  Undines  ;  of  underground,  Gnomes,  or 
Kobolds. 

95  Consent.     Connection. 

96  Element.     Among  the  ancients,  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water 
were  supposed  to  be  the  four  elements  or  primal  constituents  of 
all  things. 

97  In  sceptred  pall.     '  In  a  royal  robe. '     Pall  is  the  Latin 
palla,  the  mantle  of  a  tragic  actor. 

99  Thebes,  the  capital  of  Boeotia,  the  most  celebrated  city  in 
the  mythical  ages  of  Greece.     It  was  the  scene  of  the  tragic 
fate  of  (Edipus,  and  of  the  war  of  the  '  Seven  against  Thebes.' 

Pelops1  line.  The  fortunes  of  the  descendants  of  Pelops 
form  the  subject  of  the  Electro,  of  Sophocles,  and  of  three  of 
the  extant  tragedies  of  ^Eschylus. 

100  The  tale  of  Troy  divine.    As  in  the  Hecuba,  and  the  Troadcs 
of  Euripides. 

101  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  Milton  here  refers  to 
Shakespeare. 

102  The  buskin  'd  stage.     The  buskin,  or  cothurnus,  was  a 
boot  with  high  heels  worn  by  tragic  actors.     In  L' Allegro  it 
was  the  sock  of  comedy. 
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104  Mustzus.  To  Musseus  and  Orpheus  were  ascribed  many 
mystic  poems  of  religion  and  philosophy. 

107  Iron  tears.     Even  the  iron  god  is  melted. 

109  Or  call  up  him,  &c.  Chaucer,  who  left  half-told  the 
story  of  Cambuscan,  in  The  Squire's  Tale.  Cambuscan  is  a 
corruption  of  Cambus  Khan,  and  Milton's  accent  is  peculiar. 

in  Camball  and  Algarsife  were  the  sons  of  Cambuscan,  and 
Canace  was  his  daughter.  Canace's  ring  enabled  her  to  under 
stand  the  language  of  every  bird ;  her  glass  showed  her  what 
was  happening  at  any  place  she  wished. 

112  To  wife.     Cf.  Exodus  ii.  I :  "Took  to  wife  a  daughter 
of  Levi." 

113  Virtuous.     '  Possessing   supernatural  powers.'     Cf.    St. 
Mark  v.  30 :  "Jesus,  knowing  in  himself  that  virtue  had  gone 
out  of  him." 

114  The  wondrous  horse  of  brass.     It  could  carry  its  rider 
through  the  air  to  any  part  of  the  earth   in  the  space  of 
twenty-four  hours. 

115  Cf.  "When  that  this  Tartre  king,  this  Cambynskan."— 
CHAUCER,  Sqtdre's  Tale. 

116  Great  bards  beside.     Spenser,  and  probably  some  of  the 
Italian  romantic  poets,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  &c.,  are  here  referred  to. 

118  Turneys.    'Tournaments.'    'Mock  fights  on  horseback,' 
probably  so  called  from  the  rapid  turnings  of  the  horses. 

Trophy.  'A  memorial  of  victory.'  *A  monument  of  an 
enemy's  defeat  or  turning  to  flee.' 

119  "Both  Tasso  and  Ariosto  pretend  to  an  allegorical  and 
mysterious  meaning;  and  Tasso's  Enchanted  Forest,  the  most 
conspicuous  fiction  of  the  kind,  may  have  been  here  intended." 
— WARTON. 

122  Civil-suittd  Morn.     '  In  the  sober  dress  of  a  citizen.' 

123  Trick 'd.    'Decorated.'   Cf.  Lycidas,  1.  170.    Shakespeare 
only  uses  the  word  once. 

Frounced.  'Curled.'  French 'froncer,'  'to  plait.'  Flounce 
is  another  form  of  the  same  word. 

124  The  Attic  boy.     Cephalus,  who  was  beloved  by  Eos,  the 
goddess  of  the  morning. 

125  Kerchef'd.     'Covered,'  or  'veiled.'     A  kerchief  was  a 
piece  of  cloth  used  to  cover  the  head.     French  'couvre-chef.' 
Cf.  Tennyson,  Maud:  "Morning  came  in  a  cloud." 

125,  126  Adopting  Mr.  Ruskin's  characterization  (see  Lycidas, 
1.  135),  I  should  be  inclined  to  annotate — 

"Kerchef'd  in  a  comely  cloud  (Fancy,  vulgar), 

When  rocking  winds  are  piping  loud"  (Imagination]. 
127  Ushered.     'An  usher'  (French  'huissier')  was  originally 
'a  door-keeper;'  it  afterwards  came  to  mean  'an  attendant.' 
Shower  still.     '  A  silent,  gentle  shower.' 
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129  Ending,  &c.,  refers  to  'shower.' 

130  Minute  drops.     '  Drops  that  fall  every  minute.'     In  the 
same  way  we  speak  of  minute  guns. 

132    Flaring.  The    word    strictly   means    'fluttering,'    or 
'flickering.' 

134  Brawn.  In  the  sense  of  'dark.'      Cf.   Paradise  Lost, 
1.  1086 —  "  Where  highest  woods,  impenetrable 

To  star  or  sunlight,  spread  their  umbrage  broad, 
And  brvivn  as  evening." 

Sylvan.    '  Sylvanus.'   A  Latin  divinity  of  the  fields  and  forests. 
Cf.  '  Lycid  '  for  '  Lycidas.' 

135  Monumental.    Compare  Tennyson's  "  Immemorial  elms," 
and  Keats's  "Green-robed  senators  of  mighty  woods."     Shake 
speare  speaks  of  the  monumental  alabaster. 

137  Daunt.     Literally  'to  tame,'  then  'to  frighten.'     Con 
nected  with  the  Latin  'domo.'     French  'dompter.' 

141  Garish.     'Too  bright.'     From  the  Old  English  'gare,' 
'to  stare.'     "The  garish  sun"  occurs  in  Shakespeare,  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  iii.  2,  25. 

142  The  bee  with  honied  thigh.     Not  strictly  true  to  nature,  as 
the  bee  does  not  carry  the  honey,  but  the  pollen,  on  its  thigh. 
Drayton  makes  the  same  mistake  in  his  Owl — 

"  Each  bee  with  honey  laden  to  the  thigh." 

145  Consort.    'Agreement,'  ' harmony '= 'concert.'   Cf.  1.  27 
of  the  Ode  at  a  Solemn  Mustek — 

"  O  may  we  soon  again  renew  that  song, 
And  keep  in  tune  with  heaven,  till  God  ere  long 
To  his  celestial  consort  us  unite, 
To  live  with  him,  and  sing  in  endless  morn  of  light !  " 

146  Dewy-feather 'd.     'Sleep'  is  pictured  as  an  angel  who 
scatters  dew  from  his  wings.     Cf.  Keble,  Christian  Year — 

"  When  the  soft  dews  of  kindly  sleep 
My  wearied  eyeballs  gently  steep." 

147  Keightley  appositely  quotes  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  i.  I, 
44 — 

"  And  on  his  (the  sprite's)  little  wings  the  dreame  he  bore 

In  haste  unto  his  Lord." 

The  dream  is  represented  as  hovering  close  to  the  wing  of  Sleep, 
and  thence  wafted  in  on  the  sleeper.  We  seem  here  to  have  the 
Lucretian  notion  of  films  or  images  which  are  constantly  being 
given  off  by  objects  and  striking  on  the  senses. 

154  The  unseen  genius  of  the  wood.     See  Milton's  Arcades, 
1.  44-83. 

155  Due  feet,  &c.  =  'let  me  duly  walk.' 

156  Studious  cloister's  pale.     A  cloister  is  properly  'a  place 
enclosed  or  shut  in.'   Pale  or  paling  is  '  the  woodwork  enclosing 
any  space.'     It  then  came  to  be  used  for  the  space  itself.     We 
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still  talk  of  a  person  being  within  the  pale  of  the  church.     The 
epithet  studiotis  is  here  equivalent  to  'devoted  to  learning.' 

157  And  love.     A  sense  construction.     In  strict  grammar 
feet  is  the  subject  to  love. 

Embowed.     'Arched.' 

158  Antic.     In  modern  English  'antique,'  with  the  accent 
on  the  last  syllable.    The  word  antic  now  bears  quite  a  different 
meaning ;  but  in  reality  it  is  the  same  as  'antique,'  '  that  which 
has  been  before.' 

Massy  proof.     '  Able  to  resist  the  weight  of  the  roof.' 

159  Storied  windows.     Windows  painted  so  as  to  represent 
various  histories.     Cf.  Gray's  '  Storied  Urn.J 

Dight.  For  meaning  see  L?  Allegro,  1.  62.  Keightley  is  doubt 
less  right  in  saying  that  in  strict  grammar  dight  qualifies  roof, 
though  Milton  intended  it  to  refer  to  the  cloister. 

162  Choir.     A  chorus  or  band  of  singers. 

163  Anthems.     Old  English  'antefen;'    Greek  Avrtyuvos ; 
radically  the  same  as  antiphon,  'alternate  chanting  or  singing.' 

167  He  would  end  his  days  in  some  peaceful  hermitage,  study 
ing  the  stars  of  heaven  and  the  herbs  of  the  field. 

170  Spell.  'Spell  out,'  'examine,'  'find  the  meaning  of.' 
Cf.  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  385 — 

*        *        *     "  If  I  read  aught  in  heaven, 
Or  heaven  write  aught  of  fate,  by  what  the  stars 
Voluminous,  or  single  characters, 
In  their  conjunction  met,  give  me  to  spell." 
Observe  that  no  provision  is  made  for  the  old  age  of  Cheer 
fulness. 


L  YCIDA  S 

1  Yet  once  more;  i.e.  '  I  must  again  put  on  the  poet's  garland.' 
Milton  had  written  nothing  since  the  production' of  Comus,  in 
1634.     The  laurel,  myrtle,  and  ivy,  as  evergreens,  were  sym 
bolical  of  poetry.     The  laurel  or  bay  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  the 
myrtle  to  Venus,  and   Horace  speaks  of  "doctarum  hederae 
praemia  frontium" — "ivy  that  wreaths  the  brows  of  bards." 
Doubtless  Milton  chooses  the  myrtle  as  suiting  the  youth  of  his 
friend.     Cf.  Byron— 

"The  myrtle  and  ivy  of  sweet  two-and-twenty 
Are  worth  all  your  laurels,  though  never  so  plenty." 

2  Myrtles  brown.     '  Dark- coloured. '    The  "myrtus  pulla"  of 
Horace.     '  Brown '  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  //  Penseroso, 
1.  134. 

.£»•*= 'dried-up,'    'withered.'     'Sear'  is  a  by-form  of  the 
same  word.     In  A.  S.  '  sear-monath '  is  the  dry  month,  June. 
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3  Milton's  meaning  is,  that  although  he  felt  that  his  full  time 
for  writing  poetry  had  not  come,  he  was  compelled  by  the  sad 
occasion  of  his  friend's  death  to  attempt  some  verses  to  his 
memory. 

Crude.  Originally  'bleeding,'  'raw;'  then  applied  to  any 
thing  uncooked  or  unripe. 

5  Shatter.     Another  form  of  'scatter.'     Cf.    'sharp'   and 
'scarf;'  'shale,'  'shell,'  and  'scale;'  'shirt'  and  'skirt,'  &c. 

Mellowing.  Properly  applied  to  fruit.  "  The  mellowing  year  " 
means  the  season  that  ripens  the  fruit. 

6  Sad  occasion  dear.  Observe  the  position  of  the  noun  between 
the  two  epithets.     Numerous  instances  of  this  occur  in  Milton. 
The  meaning  is  not  the  same  as  if  the  two  epithets  were  con 
secutive. 

Dear.  Either  '  important,'  from  its  primary  sense  of  '  costly,' 
or  in  the  peculiar  sense  (apparently  contradictory  to  its  usual 
one),  expressing  intensity  of  either  love  or  hatred.  Cf.  Shake 
speare,  Hamlet,  i.  2,  182— 

"  Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  heaven, 

Ere  I  had  seen  that  day. " 
Julius  Casar,  iii.  I,  196 — 

"  Shall  it  not  grieve  thee  dearer  than  thy  death  ?  " 
Craik  suggests  that  ' '  the  notion  properly  involved  in  it  of  love, 
having  first  become  generalized  into  that  of  a  strong  affection  of 
any  kind,  had  thence  passed  on  into  that  of  such  an  emotion 
the  very  reverse  of  love." 

7  Compels.  The  singular  is  common,  especially  in  Shakespeare, 
where  the  two  subjects  combined  form  a  single  notion,  as  in 
Cymbeline,  iii.  6 — 

"  Plenty  and  peace  breeds  cowards." 

8  Ere  his  prime.     He  was  only  twenty- five  years  old. 

9  His  peer.     'His  equal.'     From  Latin  'par.' 

IO  Who  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas?    Virgil,  Eclogue,  x.  3 — 

"Neget  quis  carmina  Gallo." 

He  knew  himself  to  sing.  An  imitation  of  the  Latin  idiom, 
"Canere  callebat."  Cf.  Comus,  1.  87— 

"A  swain  .  .  .  well  knows  to  still  the  wild  winds." 
The  only  relics  extant  of  Edward  King's  poetry  are  a  few  Latin 
verses  of  no  great  merit. 

\  I  Build  the  lofty  rhyme.     Cf.  Horace,  Epistle,  i.  3,  24— 
"  Seu  condis  amabile  carmen." 

13  Welter.     Properly,  'to  roll  to  and  fro.'    Connected  with 
German  'walzen,'  Latin  'voluto.'    Cf.  Tennyson,  In  Memoriam, 
vi. — 

"  His  heavy-shotted  hammock-shroud 
Drops  in  his  vast  and  wandering  grave." 

14  Meed.     '  Wages,'  'reward.'     Akin  to  Greek  fuo-06s, 
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Some  melodious  tear.  '  Some  mournful  strain.'  Spenser  names 
his  Elegies,  "The  tears  of  the  Muses." 

1 5  The  sacred  well.  The  fountain  Aganippe,  on  mount  Helicon, 
sacred  to  the  muses.  The  seat  of  Jove  is  the  altar  on  the  same 
hill. 

1 8  Coy.     Literally  'quiet.'     From  Latin  'quietus,'  through 
Old  French  '  coi. ' 

19  So.     'As  I  perform  the  same  last  offices  for  my  dead 
friend.' 

Muse.  In  the  sense  of  'poet,'  as  the  'he'  of  line  21  shows. 
Cf.  Shakespeare,  Sonnefxxi. — 

"  So  is  it  not  with  me  as  with  that  muse, 
Stirred  by  a  painted  beauty  to  his  verse." 

20  Lucky  words.     'Words  of  good  omen,'  like  the  Roman 
"vale,  vale,  vale." 

My  destined  urn.  '  The  tomb  destined  for  me.'  We  find  the 
same  meaning  in  Shakespeare,  Coriolanus,  v.  5 — 

"The  most  noble  corse  that  ever  herald 
Did  follow  to  his  urn." 

22  Sable  shroud.     The  original  meaning  of  'shroud'  is  'a 
garment.'    Milton  uses  it  (Comus,  1.  147)  for  a  woody  covert, 
and  it  may  possibly  here  mean  'a  tomb  ;'  but  it  seems  simpler 
to  take  it  in  the  usual  sense  of  '  grave-clothes.'  Silvester  (quoted 
by  Keightley)  uses  this  very  phrase,  "sable  shroud, "  for  mourning. 

23  They  had  been  brought  up  at  the  same  college  at  Cam 
bridge. 

24  The  meaning  is,  that  they  had  the  same  pursuits  and  studies. 

25  Lawns.     See  L' Allegro,  1.  71. 

26  Eyelids  of  the  morn.    A  Hebrew  expression.    In  Job  iii.  9 
the  literal  rendering  of  "the  dawning  of  the  day"  is  'the  eye 
lids  of  the  morning.' 

27  Drove.     Understand 'our  flocks.' 

A'field='on.  field.'     So  asleep  is  'on  sleep.'     See  L>  Allegro, 

1.  20. 

28  What  time.     A  condensed  expression  for  'at  that  time 
when.'     Latin  'quo  tempore.' 

Grey-fly.  Probably  'the  gnat ;'  but  the  particular  insect  here 
intended  is  very  doubtful. 

Sultry.     The  epithet  really  denotes  the  time  of  day. 

In  these  lines  (25-31)  we  have  a  pastoral  description  of  morn 
ing,  noon,  and  evening. 

29  Battening.     '  Feeding,'  the  same  root  as  better.    The  word 
is  generally  used  in  an  intransitive  sense.     Another  form  of  it 
was  battel,  whence  battels,  the  college  name  for  rations. 

30  In  the  first  edition  of  Lycidas  these  lines  stand — 

"Oft  till  the  even  star  bright 
Towards  heaven's  descent  had  sloped  his  burnished  wheel," 
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Keightley  acutely  remarks  that  the  even  star  appears,  but  does 
not  rise,  and  is  never  anywhere  but  on  heaven's  descent.  It  is 
possible  that  Milton  thought  of  this  objection  when  he  changed 
the  line,  and  intended  in  the  corrected  version  any  bright  star 
that  rose  at  sunset. 

32  Ditties.     Latin  'dictum.'     Properly  'the  words  of  a  song 
as  distinguished  from  the  music.' 

33  Tempered;  'attuned.'     Oaten  flute ;  'the  tenuis  avena  of 
Virgil.'     Cf.  Shakespeare,  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  2,  913 — 

"When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws." 
36  Editors  have,  somewhat  prosily,  identified  '  old  Damoetas ' 
with  Mr.  W.  Chappell,  the  tutor  of  Christ's  College,  and  some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  translate  the  'rough  Satyrs'  into  the 
wilder  spirits  among  Milton's  fellow- students.  This  is  to  '  regard 
too  curiously.'  They  are  the  stock  dramatis  persona;  of  the 
classical  pastoral,  and  borrowed  by  Milton  as  part  of  the  frame 
work  of  the  poem. 

39  Ovid,  Met.  xi.  43,  has  some  lines  very  similar  to  these, 
where  the  beasts,  woods,  and  rocks  are  said  to  mourn  for 
Orpheus. 

40  Gadding.     Here  = 'straggling,'  describing  the  nature  of 
the  vine. 

41  Echoes  mourn.      Moschus  has   "  Echo  amid  her  rocks 
mourns  that  thou  art  silent,  and  no  more  mimics  thy  lips,"  and 
we  must  here  conceive  the  echoes  as  personified,  else  the  expres 
sion  is  hardly  intelligible.     Cf.  Shelley,  Adonais — 

"  Lost  Echo  sits  among  the  voiceless  mountains, 
And  feeds  her  grief  with  his  remembered  lay." 

42  Hazel  copses.   'Copse'  or  'coppice'  comes  from  the  French 
*copeiz,'  'copeau,'  a  wood  that  is  periodically  cut. 

44  Fanning.   'Moving  to  and  fro.'  Cf.  Paradise  Lost,'\\.  156 — 

"  Now  gentle  gales 
Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings." 

45  Canker.     'The  canker-worm,'  a  kind  of  caterpillar  that 
eats  the  buds  of  roses.     It  is  the  same  word  as  '  cancer.' 

46  Taint-worm.      It  is  not  clear  what  kind  of  worm  Milton 
calls  by  this  name.     He  may  have  used  the  word  meaning 
merely  any  kind  of  worm  that  causes  taint  or  disease  in  sheep. 
Sir  T.  Browne,  in  his  Vulgar  Errors,  mentions  a  minute  red 
spider  which  by  country-people  is  accounted  a  deadly  poison  to 
*.ows  and  horses. 

Weanling.  A  diminutive  formed  from  the  verb  '  wean. '  Cf. 
'  nursling. '  The  word  wean  means  primarily  '  to  accustom  to  do 
without  anything.'  German  'gewohnen,'  'to  accustom.' 

47  Wardrobe.     First  'a  closet  for  robes;'  then  'the  robes 
themselves.' 

50  This  address   to   the   Nymphs   is    imitated   partly  from 
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Theocritus,  i.  66,  and  partly  from  Virgil,  Ed.  x.  8.  The -places 
named  by  Milton  are  all  near  where  King  was  lost.  Cf. 
Shelley,  Adonais — 

"  Where  wert  thou,  mighty  Mother,  when  he  lay, 

When  thy  son  lay  pierced  by  the  shaft  that  flies 

In  darkness  ?     Where  was  lorn  Urania 

When  Adonais  died?" 

52  The  steep.  Perhaps  '  Penmaenmawr,'  between  Con  way 
and  Bangor,  or  'Kerig-y-Druidion,'  mentioned  in  Camden's 
Britannia  as  a  burial-place  of  the  Druids. 

54  Shaggy  tops  of  Mona.   Mona  is  the  island  of  Anglesea.    It 
was  formerly  covered  with  groves  and  trees,  but  is  now  nearly 
bare. 

55  Deva  is  the  river  'Dee.'     Her  wizard  stream ;  so  called 
from  a  superstitious  reverence  attached  to  it  as  the  boundary 
between  England  and  Wales.     Cf.  Vacation  Exercise,  98 — 

"Ancient  hallowed  Dee." 

56  Fondly.     'Foolishly.'     See  on  // Penseroso,  1.  6. 

57  Had  ye  been  there.     An  ellipse.     Supply,  'Ye  would  have 
saved  him,'  or  some  such  words. 

58  The  Muse  herself.     'Calliope.' 

59  Her  enchanting  son.     'Orpheus.'    The  story,  as  told  by 
Ovid,  Met.  xi.  1-55,  was  that  the  grief  of  Orpheus  for  the  loss 
of  his  wife  Eurydice  led  him  to  treat  with  contempt  the  Thracian 
women,  who,  in  revenge,  tore  him  to  pieces.     His  head  was 
thrown  into  the  Hebrus  (the  volucrem  Hebrum  of  Virgil),  down 
which  it  was  carried  to  the  sea,  and  borne  across  to  Lesbos. 
Cf.  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  32 — 

"  But  drive  far  off  the  barbarous  dissonance 
Of  Bacchus  and  his  revellers,  the  race 
Of  that  wild  rout  that  tore  the  Thracian  bard 
In  Rhodope,  where  woods  and  rocks  had  ears 
To  rapture,  till  the  savage  clamour  drown'd 
Both  harp  and  voice ;  nor  could  the  Muse  defend 
Her  son." 

6 1  Rout.     '  Company.'    Often  used  in  this  sense  by  Milton. 

64  What  boots  it  ?  '  What  advantage  is  there  ?'  Boot  is  from 
A.S.  'betan,'  'to  improve.' 

66  'To  pursue  the  profitless  study  of  poetry;'    profitless 
because  it  will  not  arrest  the  fated  hour. 

Meditate  the  Muse.  A  phrase  imitated  from  Virgil,  Eel.  i.  2  : 
"Musam  meditaris." 

67  Use ;  i.e.  'are  accustomed.'  The  present  tense  of  the  verb 
in  this  sense  is  now  obsolete.  The  preterite  used  is  still  employed. 
A  similar  instance  is  found  in  the  old  verb  won,  'wont.' 

68,  69  Amaryllis  and  Ne<zra  are  representative  names  of  shep 
herdesses.  Cf.  the  Coiydon  and  Thyrsis  of  LJ  Allegro,  1.  83. 
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70  For  the  sentiment  compare  Cic.  pro  Archia,  c.  10 — 

"  Trahimur  omnes  laudis  studio,  et  optimus  quisque  maxime 

gloria  ducitur." 
Also  Spenser,  Tears  of  the  Muses,  454— 

"  Due  praise  that  is  the  spur  of  doing  well." 
The  clear  spirit.     'Bright,'  'pure,'  'illustrious.' 

71  "Etiam  sapientibus  cupido  gloriae  novissima  exuilur."- 
TACITUS,  Hist.  iv.  6. 

73  Guerdon.  'Reward.'  The  word  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Old  German  'widarton.' 

75  The  blind  Fury.     It  was  really  one  of  the  Fates,  not  one 
of  the  Furies,  who  was  said  to  cut  the  threads  of  life.     The 
epithet  '  blind '  implies  that  she  made  no  distinction. 

76  Slits.     This  word  had  formerly  the  meaning  of  'to  cut 
across,'  as  well  as  'to  cut  lengthwise.' 

Life.  'The  thread  of  life.'  Cf.  Isaiah  xxxviii.  12,  "I  have 
cut  off  like  a  weaver  my  life." 

But  not  the  praise.  The  verb  must  be  supplied  from  the 
previous  sentence. 

77  Cf.  Virgil,  Eclogue,  vi.  3— 

"Cynthius  aurem 
Vellit,  et  admonuit." 

79  Nor.  It  is  better  to  connect  this  with  lies  in  the  following 
verse,  "  Nor  lies  in  the  glistering  foil,  which  is  set  off  to  the 
world." 

Foil.  From  'folium,'  'a  leaf.'  A  thin  sheet  of  metal  put 
under  precious  stones  to  increase  their  lustre.  So  of  any  tinsel. 

Set  off;  i.e.  'displayed.'  The  sense  is,  that  Fame  does  not 
consist  in  the  false  lustre  displayed  to  the  world,  or  in  wide 
spread  rumour. 

8 1  By.  'By  means  of.'  Fame  draws  its  very  life  from  the 
ultimate  approval  of  the  all-righteous  Judge.  Most  editors 
understand  'in  the  presence  of;'  but  though  this  suits  well  with 
'eyes,'  it  is  less  appropriate  with  'witness.'  In  Comtts,  8,  we 
have  the  same  thought  expressed  by  a  different  image — 

"  The  crown  that  Virtue  gives 
After  this  mortal  change  to  her  true  servants 
Amongst  the  enthroned  gods  on  sainted  seats." 

84  Meed.     See  1.  14. 

85  Arethuse.     A  famous  fountain  in  the  island  of  Ortygia, 
near   Syracuse ;    here  named    in  allusion   to   Theocritus,    the 
Sicilian  pastoral  poet.     Cf.  Arcades — 

"Divine  Alpheus,  who  by  secret  sluice 
Stole  under  sea  to  meet  his  Arethuse." 

86  Mincius.     A  river  in  Gallia  Transpadana,  falling  into  the 
Po  a  little  below  Mantua,  where  Virgil  was  born.     Hence  the 
'honoured  flood.' 
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87  Mood.  Same  as  'mode,'  'manner.'  Hence  of  music, 
'strain.'  From  Latin  'modus.'  'Mood'  denoting  'a  state  of 
mind '  is  quite  a  different  word,  from  the  German  '  muth. ' 

89  Listens.  The  poet  is  identified  with  his  instrument,  the 
'oat,'  or  pastoral  pipe. 

89  The  herald  of  the  sea.     Triton,  the  son  of  Neptune. 

90  Neptune's  plea.     His  pleading  or  defence  when  accused  of 
causing  the  death  of  King. 

91  Felon.     'Cruel,'    'wicked.'     From  the  adjective   'fell,' 
connected  with  the  Celtic  word  'fall,'  'bad.' 

93  Gust  of  wings  =''  winged  gusts.'     The  genitive  of  quality. 
The  epithet  '  rugged '  =  'rough,'  applies  properly  to  'gust.' 

94  Beaked.     '  Projecting  like  a  beak.' 

96  Hippotades.   The  son  of  Hippotes.  ^Eolus,  the  king  of  the 
winds. 

97  From  his  dungeon.     ^Eolus  was  said  to  keep  the  winds 
chained  up  in  a  cave. 

99  Panope.     One  of  the  Nereids. 

101  Built  in  the  eclipse.  In  allusion  to  the  superstitious  idea 
that  eclipses  portended  calamities.  Cf.  Paradise  Lost,  i.  596. 
Cf.  Shakespeare,  Macbeth,  iv.  I,  28 — 

"  Slips  of  yew, 
Slivered  in  the  moon's  eclipse." 

103  Camus.     The  river  Cam,  noted  for  its  sluggish  stream. 

104  Referring  to  the  rushes  and  sedge  growing  along  the 
banks. 

His  mantle  hairy,  &c.     An  absolute  construction. 

105  Inwrought  with  figures  dim.     No  satisfactory  explanation 
has  been  given  of  the  meaning  of  this  line.     Some  think  Milton 
alludes  to  the  natural  streaks  in  sedge-leaves  when  dried ;  others 
have  referred  it  to  '  the  fabulous  traditions  of  the  high  antiquity 
of  Cambridge.' 

1 06  That  sanguine  flower.      'The   hyacinth,'   said  to  have 
sprung  from  the  blood  of  Hyacinthus,  on  the  petals  of  which 
fancy  traced  the  Greek  characters  A  I.     Probably  the  Lilium 
Martagon. 

107  Reft.     Part  of  the  old  verb  reave,  'to  rob.'    The  word 
is  commoner  in  its  compound  bereave. 

Pledge.  'Child.'  Pignora  in  Latin  is  not  unfrequently  used 
in  the  same  sense,  a  pledge  of  the  mutual  affection  of  the 
parents. 

109  The  pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake.  St.  Peter,  to  M  horn  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  were  given. — St.  Matthew,  xvi.  19. 

in  Amain.  Literally 'in  might,' 'firmly.'  From  the  A. S. 
'maegen,'  'strength.' 

H2  Bespake^  spake.'     Cf.  'bewail,'  'bemoan.' 

113  It  had  been  the  intention  of  King,  as  of  Milton  himself 
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in  his  youth,  to  be  ordained.  At  the  time  when  Lycidas  was 
written,  Laud  had  been  five  years  Archbishop.  His  vexatious 
visitations,  his  rigorous  enforcement  of  uniformity,  and  sup 
pression  of  Puritanism,  were  already  beginning  to  arouse  the 
indignation  of  all  Englishmen,  save  the  extreme  Church  and 
Court  party. 

115  Cf.  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  193 — 

"  So  since  into  his  church  lewd  hirelings  climb." 

116  Reckoning.     'Account.' 

1 1 8.  The  -worthy  bidden  guest.  The  faithful  minister  who 
had  been  duly  called  to  the  office.  In  his  Christian  Doctrine, 
Milton  lays  down  that  the  ministers  of  a  church  should  be  chosen 
by  the  people,  and  should  support  themselves  '  on  their  own 
private  resources  by  the  exercise  of  some  calling,  by  honest 
industry,'  after  the  example  of  Christ  or  St.  Paul,  though  he 
allows  that  they  are  entitled  to  a  remuneration  for  their  services ; 
but  it  should  be  voluntary. 

119  Blind  mouths.  Mouths  =  'gluttons.'  Cf.  the  use  of 
gules  in  Latin.  Blind  means  'spiritually  blind.' 

121  Herdman.     '  Shepherd.'     Connected  with  the   German 
'hirte,'  'shepherd;'  'herde,'  'herd.' 

122  What  recks  it  them  ?    '  What  care  they  ? '     They  are  sped. 
'They  are  provided  for.' 

123  When  they  list ;  i.e.  'only  when  it  pleases  them.' 

Lean  and  flashy  songs.  The  radical  meaning  of  flashy  is 
sudden ;  hence  momentary,  showy,  unsatisfying.  Bacon  speaks 
of  'flashy  or  watery'  tastes  of  fruits,  and  of  distilled  books, 
i.e.  abstracts,  as  'flashy  things.'  The  allusion  is  to  their  unsound 
preaching. 

124  Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes.    Cf.  Virgil,  Eel.  iii.  26 — 

"Stridenti  miserum  stipula  disperdere  carmen." 
Scrannel  in  the  Lancashire  dialect  means  'thin,'  or  'meagre.' 
126  Rank.     Here  'pestilent;'  Latin  'rancidus.'    The  word 
properly  means   'growing  high  and  luxuriantly.'      Cf.  Genesis 
xli.  5  :   "And,  behold,  seven  ears  of  corn  came  up  upon  one 
stalk,  rank  and  good." 

128  The  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw.     'The  grim  wolf  is 
Rome ;   the  privy  paw  denotes  the  secrecy  with  which   the 
Romish  priests  and  Jesuits  laboured  to  make  converts. 

129  And  nothing  said.     'And  no  one  takes  any  heed  :'  an 
absolute  construction.     An  imputation  on  the  indifference  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy. 

130,  31  The  general  meaning  of  these  two  lines  is,  that  the 
day  of  retribution  is  at  hand,  and  that  it  will  be  sudden  and 
decisive. 

That  two-handed  engine.  Either  the  axe  of  the  gospel,  or  the 
two-edged  sword  of  the  Revelation.  The  word  engine  ('in- 
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genium ')  is  any  machine  elaborately  constructed.  Masson,  who 
is  followed  by  Gardiner,  sees  an  allusion  to  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament.  These  lines  were  written  two  years  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  it  needed  no  prophet  to 
foresee  the  line  of  action  which  the  House  of  Commons  were 
likely  to  adopt  when  they  should  meet. 

132.  Alpheus.  The  river-god  who  was  the  lover  of  Arethusa, 
invoked  in  line  85.  After  the  long  digression,  he  returns  to  the 
streams  and  meadows  of  pastoral  poetry. 

133  That  shrunk  thy  streams ;  i.e.  'that  stopped  the  flow  of 
my  pastoral  poetry.' 

134  Hither  cast.     Milton  addresses  them  as  if  the  body  of 
Lycidas  were  really  present. 

135  Beautiful  as  Milton's  tale  of  flowers  is,  the  charm  is 
chiefly  literary,  whereas  Shakespeare  paints  directly  from  nature. 

Notwithstanding  its  length,  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  the 
following  delicate  criticism  from  Mr.  Ruskin's  Modern  Painters. 
He  is  distinguishing  Fancy,  which  plays  with  the  outer  aspects 
and  likenesses  of  things,  and  Imagination,  which  penetrates  to 
the  very  heart,  and  shows  us  the  perfect  image — the  form  and 
pressure  of  the  thing  presented. 

"Compare  Milton's  flowers  in  Lycidas  with  Perdita's.  In 
Milton  it  happens,  I  think,  generally,  and  in  the  case  before  us 
most  certainly,  that  the  imagination  is  mixed  and  broken  with 
fancy,  and  so  the  strength  of  the  imagery  is  part  of  iron  and 
part  of  clay — 

*  Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies  (Imagination}, 
The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  jessamine  (Nugatory), 
The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  freak'd  with  jet  (Fancy), 
The  glowing  violet  (Imagination}, 

The  musk  rose,  and  the  well-attired  woodbine  (Fancy,  "vulgar], 
And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears'  (Mixed). 
"  Then  hear  Perdita —  '  O  Proserpina, 

For  the  flowers  now,  that  frighted  thee  let'st  fall 
From  Dis's  waggon !  daffodils, 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of. March  with  beauty:  violets  dim, 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes 
Or  Cytherea's  breath ;  pale  primroses 
That  die  unmarried  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength — a  malady 
Most  incident  to  maids.' 

"  Observe  how  the  imagination  in  these  last  lines  goes  into  the 
very  inmost  soul  of  every  flower,  after  having  touched  them  all 
at  first  with  that  heavenly  timidness,  the  shadow  of  Proserpina's, 
and  gilded  them  with  celestial  gathering,  and  never  stops  on 
their  spots,  or  their  bodily  shape,  while  Milton  sticks  in  the 
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strains  upon  them,  and  puts  us  off  with  that  unhappy  freak  of 
jet  in  the  very  flower,  that  without  this  bit  of  paper-staining 
would  have  been  the  most  precious  to  us  all :  '  There 's  pansies, 
that's  for  thought.'  " — Modern  Painters,  ii.  1 60. 

136  Use;  i.e.   'frequent.'     Cf.  Spenser,  Faerie  Queen,  vi.  2, 
17 —  "  Where  never  foot  did  use." 

137  Wanton.     'Roving  at  will.'     -Probably  derived  from  the 
Welsh  adjective,  'gwantan,'  'roving,'  'fickle.' 

138  The  swart-star.     Sirius,   or  the  dog-star.     'Swart'   is 
another  form  of  'swarthy.'     This  star  rose  at  the  time  of  the 
greatest  heat,  and  the  epithet  'swart'  ('black')   denotes  the 
effect  it  was  supposed  to  have  on  vegetation. 

139  Quaint-enamelled.   'Quaint' here  means 'odd,'  'fanciful.' 
The  proper  meaning  of  the  word  is  'neat.'     Probably  the  same 
as  the  Latin  'comptus.'     'Enamelled,'  'painted  as  on  enamel.' 
Mr.  Ruskin  has  the  following  comment  on  the  use  of  the  word  in 
poetry  :  ' '  Gradually  the  term  is  taken  to  indicate  any  kind  of 
bright  and  interchangeable  colouring ;  there  being  always  this 
much  of  propriety  about  it,  when  used  of  green-sward,  that  such 
sward  is  indeed,  like  enamel,  a  coat  of  bright  colour  on  a  com 
paratively  dark  ground,  and  is  thus  a  sort  of  natural  jewellery 
and  painter's  work,  different  from  loose  and  large  vegetation. 
The  word  is  often  awkwardly  or  falsely  used  by  later  poets  of 
all  kinds  of  growth  and  colour,  as  by  Milton  of  the  flowers  of 
Paradise  showing  themselves  over  its  wall ;  but  it  retains  never 
theless,   through   all   its  jaded   inanity,   some  half-unconscious 
vestige  of  the  old  sense,  even  to  the  present  day." — Modern 
Painters,  iii.  229. 

142  Rathe.     'Early.'    Cf.  Tennyson,  In  Meitioriam,  c.  109 — 

"The  men  of  rathe  and  riper  years." 

The  root  of  the  word  still  appears  in  '  rather '  =  'sooner,' 
*  earlier.' 

That  forsaken  dies.  '  That  fades  unnoticed. '  Cf.  Shakespeare, 
Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4— 

"Pale  primroses,  that  die  unmarried." 

143  Crow-toe.     Probably  the  same  as  the  'crow-foot,'  a  kind 
of  ranunculus. 

144  Freaked.     'Spotted'   or   'streaked.'     'Freckle'   is   the 
diminutive  of  the  same  word. 

147  Wan.    'Pale.'    The  word  literally  means 'vain,' 'faint.' 

148  Embroidery.    Literally,  'ornamental  needle- work. '  From 
Old  French  'broder.' 

149  Amaranthus.     Greek  apdpavTos,   'unfading.'     Cf.    'im 
mortelles.' 

151  Laureate  hearse.  *  Laureate'  means  'decked  with  laurels.' 
'Hearse'  is  equivalent  to  'tomb,'  a  meaning  the  word  has  now 
lost.  Leu  Jouson  speaks  of  'a  marble  hearse.'  It  originally 
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meant  '  a  triangular  framework  for  holding  candles  placed  in  a 
church  over  a  tomb.'     It  was  also  used  for  'a  coffin.' 

152  For  J0='for  thus,'  as  if  his  body  were  really  present. 
Cf.  a  similar  play  of  fancy  in  Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xv. — 

"And  but  for  fancies  which  aver 
That  all  thy  motions  gently  pass 
Across  a  plain  of  molten  glass, 
I  scarce  could  brook  the  strain  and  stir,"  &c. 

153  Dally.      'Trifle   with.'     Connected   with    'dull'   and 
'dwell'  (properly  'to  linger'). 

154  The  shores ;  &c.     A  sort  of  zeugma.     The  seas  wash  and 
the  shores  mangle  the  corpse. 

158  Monstrous.     'Full  of  monsters.' 

159  Moist  vows.     Prayers  accompanied  with  tears. 

1 60  By  the  fable  of  Better  us  old;  i.e.  near  Bellerus,  the  subject 
of  fable.     '  Bellerus '  is  a  fictitious  name  for  one  of  the  Cornish 
giants,  coined  by  Milton  from  Bellerium,  the  ancient  name  of 
the  Land's  End,  in  Cornwall. 

161  The  guarded  mount  is  St.  Michael's  Mount,  and  the  great 
vision  is  St.  Michael  himself,  who  is  reported  to  have  appeared 
on  the  mount,  which  was  named  after  him. 

162  Natnancos.     In  Mercator's  Atlas  of  1636  this  place  is 
marked  rather  to  the  east  of  Cape  Finisterre,  with  the  castle  of 
Bayona  on  the  south. 

163  Angel.      This  is  best  understood  as   referring  to  the 
Archangel   St.    Michael.      Some  prefer   making  it   apply    to 
Lycidas  himself;  but  we  cannot  conceive  so  careful  a  poet  as 
Milton  writing  in  one  line  of  St.  Michael,   "Looks  towards 
Namancos;"  and  in  the  next,  "Look  homeward,  angel,  now," 
of  Lycidas. 

Ruth.     'Pity.'     The  word  still  survives  in  its  compound 
'ruthless.' 

164  The  song-loving  dolphins  were  said  to  have  carried  the 
poet  Arion  safe  to  land  when  he  threw  himself  into  the  sea  to 
escape  his  would-be  murderers. 

165  Keightley  points  out  that  the  line  is  suggested  by  Shake 
speare's        "  Sigh  no  more,  ladies;  sigh  no  more," 

and  that  the  line  should  be  read — 

"  Weep  n6  more,  woeful  shepherds  ;  weep  no  more" 
it  being  a  common  custom  of  poets  when  they  repeat  the  word 
to  vary  the  accent. 

1 66  Your  sorrow.     Used  in  a  concrete  sense  =  the  object  of 
your  sorrow.     Cf.  Shelley,  Adonais — 

"  Our  love,  our  hope,  our  sorrow  is  not  dead." 

167  Floor.     Any  level  surface,  like  the  Latin  'aequor.' 

1 68  The  day-star.     'The  sun.'     In  Paradise  Lost,  x.  1069, 
Milton  calls  it  "the  diurnal  star." 
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169  Anon.     Literally  'in  one  (instant),'  'immediately.' 

170  Tricks.     'Dresses.'    Spangled,  from  A.S.   'spange,'  'a 
buckle.'     Hence  'anything  shining  or  sparkling.' 

Ore.  Properly  a  '  vein '  of  any  kind  of  metal.  Here  used 
in  the  sense  of  'gold.'  The  derivation  of  the  word  from 
'aurum,'  'gold,'  is  however  erroneous. 

173  See  St.  Matthew  xiv.  22. 

174  Other;  i.e.  other  than  those  of  earth. 

175  Oozy  locks.     Wet  with  the  slime  of  the  sea- water.     Cf. 
Shakespeare,  Tempest,  iii.  3,  100 — 

"Therefore  my  son  i'  the  ooze  is  bedded." 
(Alonzo  of  Prospero,  whom  he  supposes  drowned.) 

176  {Inexpressive.     'Inexpressible.'   Cf.  Ode  on  the  Nativity, 
1.  116— 

"  Harping  in  loud  and  solemn  quire, 

With  unexpressive  notes  to  heaven's  new-born  heir." 
Shakespeare,  As  You  Like  it,  "The  inexpressive  she." 
Nuptial  song.     See  Revelation  xix.  6,  7. 
181  Revelation  vii.  14,  "And  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears 
from  their  eyes." 

183  The  genius.     The  guardian  angel. 

184  In  thy  large  recompense;  i.e.   in  the  large  recompense 
made  to  thee. 

Good.  'Benevolent.'  Cf.  Virgil  EC.  v.  65,  'Sis  bonus  o 
felixque  tuis  ! ' 

1 86  Uncouth.  'Rude.'  Compare  this  meaning  of  the  word 
with  that  in  L  Allegro,  1.  5. 

1 88  Stops.     The  '  stops '  are  the  '  holes '  in  the  flute. 
Quill.     Literally  'a  reed,'  akin  to  the  Latin  'calamus.' 

189  Doric  lay;  i.e.  his  pastoral  lay  in  allusion  to  Theocritus, 
Bion,  and  Moschus,  who  wrote  in  the  Doric  dialect. 

190  The  hills.     '  The  shadows  of  the  hills.' 
192  TivitcKd.     'Pulled  about  him.' 
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